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THIRD WEXFORD FESTIVAL 


25th October - ist November 
Patron : The Most Rev. James Staunton, D.D., Bishop of Ferns 
President : Sir Compton Mackenzie 

OPERA. Presented in association with Radio Eireann. DON PASQUALE 
(Donizetti). Singers: Elvina Ramella, Nicola Monti, Afro Poli, 
Cristiano Dallamangas. Conductor: Bryan Balkwill. Producer : 
Peter Ebert. Designer : Joseph Carl. Radio Eireann Light Orchestra. 
Wexford Festival Chorus. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. Presented in association with Radio Eireann. 
Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra. Conductor: Milan Horvat. 
Soloist : Max Rostal. 

DRAMA. The Abbey Theatre Company will present BOYD'S SHOP by 
St. John Ervine. 

FESTIVAL FORUM. Speakers : Sir Compton Mackenzie, Eoin O’Mahoney 
Esq., B.L., K.M., the Earl of Longford, Dr. James Liddy. 

FILMS. Rigoletto, The Medium, Le Valse de Paris, Paisa, Marie Louise, L' Ange 


de Ia Nuit. 
EXHIBITION. Art in Industry. 
RECITALS — LECTURES — CONDUCTED TOURS 


Advance programme may be had from the WEXFORD FESTIVAL BOX 
OFFICE, 103 North Main Street, Wexford, Ireland. Telephone: Wexford 10 




















1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1952 
Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.1S—11 p.m. 6.45 — 10pm 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”’"—Evelyn Layt 


* Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”’"—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 480 
There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Stet 
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ITALIAN OPERA 


Tour 1953 








September 7 . - DAVIS THEATRE, CROYDON 
os - - NEW THEATRE, CARDIFF 
21 - ROYAL THEATRE, BIRMINGHAM 
28 . - GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS 
October 5 - - GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS 
12 - - ROYAL COURT, LIVERPOOL 
19 - OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER 
26 - OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER 
November 2 - ROYAL THEATRE, NEWCASTLE 
9 - - ROYAL THEATRE, GLASGOW 
16 - - ROYAL THEATRE, GLASGOW 
23 - KING’S THEATRE, EDINBURGH 
With the Stars acclaimed by the London Press 
VIRGINIA ZEANI KYRA VAYNE 
GIANNI RAIMONDI PIERO MIRANDA FERRARO 
MARIA GRAZIA FORGHIERI ORAZIO GUALTIERI 
ERNESTO VEZZOS! CARLO MONTEFELTRO 


MARGHERITA BENETTI, LICIA GALVANO, GINO CALO, 
GUIDO PASELLA 


Full Chorus and Opera Orchestra 
Leader: Alfred Barker 
complete Company of 50 
Costumes and Scenery from Italy 











GREATEST LONDON SUCCESS 








TRAVIATA | | RIGOLETTO | 


in | | 


| TOSCA BOHEME a 























Conductors : 
RICCARDO BOTTINO and EDWARD RENTON 





EUGENE ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS 
8 Bryanston Street, London, W.1 
Tel. : WELbeck 8709 & 8711 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 
The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in 
association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 
THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


(For two weeks only: August 25—-September 5) 
Repertory includes 


Cinderella Ballabile Ballet Imperial 
Sylvia (Pas de deux) 
Facade Les Sylphides Veneziana Tiresias 


THE BAVARIAN STATE OPERA from MUNICH 
(For two weeks only: September 15—26) 
Repertor) 
Arabella Capriccio Die Liebe der Danae 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
1953-54 Autumn Season opens on October 19, 1953 
Box Office Temple Bar 7961 Open 10—7.30 








COVENT GARDEN OPERA BOOKS 


An invaluable introduction (illustrated) to some 
of the works in the repertory of the Royal Opera 


CARMEN (Bizet) ... i te bes ... by Martin Cooper 
MANON ( Massenet) oi os ... by Percy Colson 
THE MAGIC FLUTE (Mozart) ... aaa ... by Rupert Lee 
ROSENKAVALIER (R. Strauss) bis by Alan Pryce-Jones 
PETER GRIMES (Britten) _ ads ... by Charles Stuart 

IL TROVATORE (Verdi) oon o a by Dyneley Hussey 
RIGOLETTO (Verdi) ve x aS ... by F. Bonavia 

LA TRAVIATA (Verdi)... des xs by Trevor Fisher 
BORIS GODUNOV (Mussorgsky ) ee ik by Gerald Abraham 
LOHENGRIN (Wagner) an oe by Hans Redlich 
THE MASTERSINGERS (W agner) me ... by Egon Wellesz 
PARSIFAL (Wagner) ‘ sii ... by Hans Redlich 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE (Wagner) st ... by Hans Redlich 
THE RHINEGOLD (Wagner)... at ... by Berta Geissmar 
THE VALKYRIE (Wagner) eal ee be by Berta Geissmar 
SIEGFRIED (Wagner) a ot by Berta Geissmar 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE G ODS (Wagner) uM by Berta Geissmar 


2'6 each 
Published by 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD. a 


295 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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‘ Mr. A 
FREDERICK 
GARDINER 


General Agent for the 


European Association of Music Festivals 
rial 
ias RECEIVES DAILY A CONSTANT STREAM OF 
LETTERS OF THANKS AND APPRECIATION 
FROM ALL THOSE WHO HAVE EXPERIENCED 
m THE PLEASURES AND THE  CARE-FREE 
COMFORT MADE POSSIBLE BY THE FORE- 
THOUGHT OF The Gardiner Travel Service 


—— whose wide knowledge of the needs of 
— MUSIC LOVERS 
yy enabled him to prepare in advance so that the 


fullest possible freedom for enjoyment was given. 


Mr. Frederick Gardiner thanks all those who have 
written and asks for EARLY ENQUIRIES from his 
old and new friends who wish to make sure of 
am their ENJOYMENT OF THE MUSIC FESTIVALS 
OF 1954 by EARLY PLANNING. 
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GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE 
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nS) 189 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : REGent 1416 & 1540 
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“A tenor sings Donizetti's ‘UNA FURTIV'A LAGRIMA! 
The audience applauds one of t#e great arias. Yet if a listener knows the 
name of the opera it comes from, he is surprised if anyone else knows it, and 
astounded if anyone knows the opera. At any rate that is how it used to be, 
but Donizetti's star is in the ascendant again, and we are as ready as our 


grandparents were to drink the Elixir of Love’’ S.H. 





The first Long-Play recording of . . . 


E liar dAmor 
DONIZETTI 


CAST 
Adina ....... -MARGHERITA CAROSIO . . Sopra 
Nemorino. .... NJCOLA MONTI....... . Tenor 
Belcore ...... ZITO GOBBI. ......... . Bariton 
Dulcamara. ... MELCHIORRE LUISE... . Bass 
Giannetta ..... LORETTA DI LELIO ... . . Sopran 


and Orchestra and Chorus of the Opera House, Rome 
conducted by Gabriele Santini 


on 2 HMV 12” Long Play Records—ALP 1067-68 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ 


e 


ond +€ Salty 
‘na HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





334 rpm. RECORDS == 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD - HAYES - MIDDX 
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Comment 


On September 7 at Nottingham, the Carl Rosa Company will resume its 
career; on September 18 at Covent Garden, the Munich State Opera will 
open its season. Now these two events and the implications that can bs 
drawn from them are more closely connected than might be thought at first 
glance. One represents the precariousness of our native operatic life, the 
other the fruits of German operatic tradition. 

The Munich Company is the fourth German-speaking opera company to 
visit England in the last twenty years (Dresden 1936, Vienna 1947, Hamburg 
1952). The Stuttgart Company pays a yearly visit to Paris, and the Essea 
Company have recently visited Holland. Other front rank German opera 
houses of the moment include Berlin, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Hanover and Wiesbaden; and many smaller towns, like Kassel, Mannheim 
and Niirnberg possess companies of a high standard. 

What are the British equivalents of Hamburg and Munich? Where are 
the opera companies in Manchester and Glasgow? Does Durham (an equiva 
lent of Essen) boast an opera company of its own? What major companigs 
could we send abroad at the moment? Covent Garden (they, indeed, have 
just been performing in Rhodesia and have visited Paris and Brussels), 
Sadler’s Wells, the English Opera Group—they have in fact performed 
abroad more than any other English opera company but they have no 
permanent home, and their activities fluctuate from season to season—and 
that is all. There are THREE permanent opera companies in Great Britain, 
two of which are based on London (Glyndebourne does not come into the 
picture, for like Bayreuth or Florence, this is a special company for Festival 
Purposes). 

Now at the beginning of September, the Carl Rosa Company, which onc 
boasted as many as three touring companies, takes the road again, to resum 
its excellent work of bringing opera to the provinces and of giving man) 
young people their first taste of opera. It will also be performing the no les 
important task of becoming the training ground for young British singens. 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells should never be the first companies thal 
singers join on leaving the College, Academy or Guildhall. If ideal operat 
conditions existed, there would be small provincial theatres as in Germany, 
which would supply the larger theatres, and they, in their turn, would ever 
tually supply Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells. Then we might be abk 
to send our Munich, Hamburg and Essen companies abroad. 

But at the moment that is an idle dream; and I doubt whether we wi 
see even half of it realised in our lifetime. We are, however, taking om 
very small step in the right direction: our third subsidised opera compat) 
in the shape of the Carl Rosa is coming into being. We have waited a long tim 
to reach even this point in our operatic history, but it is a very important on. 

We will watch the progress of the Carl Rosa under Arts Council suppot 
with very great interest. We wish the reborn company, and Mrs. Philips- 
its director—every success. It must not fail, for on its success must sure} 
depend the whole future of provincial opera in Great Britain; and that, if we 
take Germany as a model, is the real hope of opera in this country. H. D.R. 
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Ruins of the National Theatre Munich. 


The Bavarian State Opera 


The Munich Opera has a tradition that goes back three hundred years, to 
1653, when Giovanni Battista Maccioni’s dramatic cantata, L’ Arta Festante, 
was first performed in the August of that year. It was the Electress Adelaide 
who brought opera to Munich, however, from her native Savoy. The famous 
Residenz Theatre was opened in 1753, and among the works that received 
their first performances there were Mozart's La finta giardiniera (1775) and 
Idomeneo (1781). 


On October 12, 1818, the ‘Hof und Nationaltheater,’ built to the plans of 
Karl von Fischer, was opened; the life of the theatre was a short one, for it 
was burned down on the night of January 14, 1823. It was speedily rebuilt 
and re-opened on January 2, 1825. 

The real fame of the Munich opera dates from the time Franz Lachner 
became the Generalmusikdirektor in 1852. It was under Lachner at Munich 
that The Huguenots received one of its most famous productions. Lachner 
was a great opponent of Wagner, and it was not until 1852 that one note of 
Wagner's music was heard at Munich—this was the Overture to Tannhduser, 
which Lachner conducted at a concert at the Academy of Music on All 
Saints Day that year, when it had been made known that Dingelstedt, the 
Director of the Opera, planned to produce the work. Lachner conducted 
the overture but reiected the opera; Dingelstedt, however, was able to per- 
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suade him to change his mind, and in 1855 the opera was produced under his 
direction, to be followed in 1858 by Lohengrin. 

Three years later, Crown Prince Ludwig attended a performance of 
Lohengrin at Munich; when he succeeded to the throne in 1864 he met Wagner 
at the Residenz Theatre and so began the strange friendship between the 
two men. Tristan und Isolde received its first performance at Munich the 
following year, conducted by Hans von Biilow, who in 1867 became the 
Generalmusikdirektor of the Opera. In 1868, Hans Richter joined the 
Munich Opera as Chorus-conductor and in the same year Die Meistersinger 
had its premiére. In 1869 Biilow was succeeded by Franz Wiillner, who under 
pressure from Ludwig and contrary to the wishes of the composer gave the 
first performances of Rheingold in 1869 and Walkiire in 1870. Two year 
later another great Wagner conductor joined the Munich Opera, Hermann 
Levi, remaining there until 1896. 

One of the Kapellmeisters at this period was Richard Strauss, who was 
born in Munich and whose father was a horn-player in the orchestra. Strauss 
was on the staff of the Munich Opera from 1886-9 and from 1894-8. It was 
not until 1919, however, that Munich began its great Strauss operatic tradition, 
when year after year both during the regular season and at the summer 
festivals, performances of his works were given under such conductors a 
Knappertsbusch, BGhm, Krauss and the composer himself. 

In 1901 the Prinzregenten Theatre, Munich's festival opera house, was 
opened. It was built by Ernst von Possart, the Intendant, on the same mode 
as Bayreuth, and it was intended in the first place to be used only for Wagner's 
operas. Two years later, another great Wagnerian, Felix Mottl, came to 
Munich, and his early death in 1911 was a great blow. 

Mottl was succeeded by Bruno Walter, who remained in command a 
Munich until 1922. During Walter’s period at Munich, Clemens von 
Franckenstein became the Intendant; and, during the first war in 191), 
Walter conducted the first performance of Pfitzner’s Palestrina, Famous 
singers who were members of the Munich company at this time included 
Paul Bender, Gertrud Kappel, Heinrich Knote, Bertha Morena and Peraré- 
Petzl. 

In 1918, after the war, the Munich Court Theatres were re-organised as the 
Bayerische Staatstheaters under Karl Ziess. In 1920 Franckenstein returned 
as Intendant, and in 1922, when Walter went to Berlin, Knappertsbusch was 
appointed in his place. 

The period between the two wars saw the summer festivals firmly estab 
lished and the growth of a strong company of singers and conductors. 
Works that had their first performances included Albert Coates’s Samu! 
Pepys (1929), Pfitzner’s Das Herz (1931), Strauss’s Friedenstag (1938), and 
Orff’s Der Mond (1939). 

In 1934 Oscar Walleck succeeded Franckenstein as Intendant, and Kraus 
followed Knappertsbusch as Generalmusikdirektor. Other conductors of this 
period included Elmendorff, Paul Schmitz and von Zallinger. 

The leading singers during the years between the wars included Elisabeth 
Feuge-Friedrich, Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek, Fritzi Jokl, Adele Kern, Elisabeth 
Ohms, Hildergard Ranezack, Viorica Ursuleac and Luise Willer ; Frit 
Krauss, Hans Hermann Nissen, Georg Hann, Julius Patzak, Julius Poelzet, 
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his first season, Strauss’s Die schweigsame Frau and Orff’s Die Bernauerin 
received their first Munich performances. In 1947, Dr. Georg Hartmann was 
appointed Staatsintendant, a position he held until last summer, when he left 
for Stockholm. During his five seasons at Munich, forty-three repertory 
operas have been given new productions, including the complete Ring, and 
nine operas received their first Munich performances: Katya Kabanova, 
Mathis der Maler, Die Kluge, Raskolnikoff, Tobias Wunderlich, Antigonae, 
Das simplicius simplicissimus Jugend, The Rape of Lucretia and Peer Gynt; 
the summer festivals have been resumed with great success, and a fine com 
pany of singers has been built up. By last summer, Munich had once again 
become one of the leading European opera houses; its achievements have 
been chronicled in the pages of BALLET AND OPERA (1949) and in OPERA 
(from 1950). 

Last autumn Professor Rudolf Hartmann succeeded his namesake as 
Staatsintendant. He is no stranger to Munich, for he worked there as pro 
ducer with Clemens Krauss from 1937-44. He has set himself the task of 
building up a still finer ensemble, and we will be able to judge how far this 
has been successful during the short Strauss festival at Covent Garden this 
month. 

In this number of opERA William Mann writes about Capriccio and Are 
bella (Die Liebe der Danae was dealt with at length after its Salzburg pre- 
miére in last October's OPERA). We also are publishing short biographies of 
a number of the singers and conductors who will be appearing. We trust 
that the Munich Company will enjoy their visit to England as much as our 
opera public will most certainly enjoy their performances. 

H. D.R. 


MUNICH OPERA CASTS AT COVENT GARDEN. 


(subject to alteration) 


Arabella. Lisa della Casa (September 15, 18, 21); Maud Cunit 
(September 26) ; Gerda Sommerschuh (September 15 and 18) ; Elfrid 
Trétschel (September 21 and 26) ; Ira Malaniuk ; Hermann Uhde ; Benno 
Kusche (September 15 and 26); Max Proebstl (September 18 and 21); 
Conductor : Kempe. 


Die Liebe der Danae. Annelies Kupper (September 16 and 23) ; Leon 
Rysanek (September 19 and 25) ; Ferdinand Frantz (September 16, 19, 23); 
Alfred Poell (September 25) ; Kathe Nentwig ; Hans Hopf (September 16, 
19, 23); Howard Vandenburg (September 25) ; August  Seider 
Conductor: Kempe. 


Capriccio. Maud Cunitz; Hertha Topper; Erika K6Oth ; Richard 
Holm (September 17 and 22); Franz Klarwein (September 24) ; Kat 
Hoppe (September 17 and 22); Albrecht Peter (September 24) ; Ka 
Schmitt-Walter ; Benno Kusche ; Paul Kuen ; Georg Wieter. Conductor: 
Heger. 
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Act II of ‘Arabella’ at Covent Garden, 1934, with Ursuleac (centre) in title part 


Two of Strauss’s later operas 
by William Mann 


It would be ingenious but futile to discuss Arabella and Capriccio 
together. Capriccio was born during the rehearsals for Arabella, and as a 
pair they are the most consistently warm and human of Strauss’s operas 
after Rosenkavalier. Further than that one cannot go without stretching 
points to the elasticity of chewing gum. So this article will be split into two. 


Arabella 

It was as early as 1916, while the revisions of Le bourgeois Gentilhomme 
and Ariadne auf Naxos were in progress, that Strauss begged Hofmannsthal 
for ‘a realistic comedy with true and interesting human beings.’ He wanted 
(and who can blame him) a second Rosenkavalier, in fact, and in the same 
letter he postulated a work ‘either predominantly lyrical in content, like 
Der Rosenkavalier with its magnificent Marschallin, or burlesque and full 
of parody like Offenbach.” Die Frau ohne Schatten and Die agyptische 
Helena intervened and it was not until October 1927 that Hofmannsthal 
broached what was to be Arabella. “Two years ago | made notes and a 
scenario for a comedy, and then laid them by. The title was Fiaker als Graf 
(“Coachman as Count”). The subject was a real one in my youth, but 
to-day the action would have to be set back—I thought to 1880, but perhaps 
even 1860. Yesterday evening it occurred to me that this comedy might 


‘perhaps be suited to:music; with.a light text, mainly in: a-telegraphic style.” 
‘The attraction was in Hofmannsthal’s hint that the whole had in it a touch 
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of Rosenkavalier. The style however would be lighter, more Frenchified, 
further from Wagner. A month later he again rejected Fiaker als Graf a 
too threadbare, but salvaged certain ideas and motives from it for a three-a¢t 
comedy, ‘almost operetta,’ ‘with five or six very vivid roles.” The two 
principal girls, sisters, were ‘contrasted like Carmen and Micaéla, one very 
sparkling, one tender and humble.” He had the character of Mandryka, 
the suitor from rural Croatia, in mind for Chaliapine. 

These spontaneous, promising schemes did not come to fruition without 
lengthy and argumentative labour pains. From the first Strauss was 
‘colossally looking forward’ to the piece, but he soon realised that the plan 
lacked proportions. Throughout the preparation of the libretto he com 
stantly came forward with suggestions, sometimes ludicrous, sometime 
acute in the highest degree, and where his musical share was concerned he 
could not restrain a keen knowledge of what was and was not suitable for 
music drama, as opposed to theatre. The violently sensitive Hofmannsthal, 
with all the failings of his elegant and inventive mind, was able to bear 
with Strauss’s forthright objections. The librettist wrote again and again 
that it would be better than Rosenkavalier, that it was a finer piee 
of work than Rosenkavalier, that such and such a scene was his 
best ever, that he had greater faith in Arabella than in any previous 
opera text. Strauss would not be blinded by any of this. In May 192 
Hofmannsthal sent him the first act and, having welcomed it as ‘famous, 
Strauss at once found its weaknesses: the scene between Arabella and the 
three counts was out of focus (so it would have been in an act that had to 
expose a crowd of characters already); a quintet was needed in the middk 
of the act (this did not materialise and would probably have stolen th 
second act’s thunder, but Hofmannsthal thought seriously of it), and the 
act must end with a monologue for Arabella (it did, but not satisfactorily 
until a few days before Hofmannsthal’s death). 

By this time most of the plot’s features were in Hofmannsthal’s head: 
He had borrowed from an earlier work, Lucidor, the idea of a girl en travest 
who makes a secret bedroom assignation with her sister's lover in her sister’ 
name. Gradually he came to the complex intrigue and misunderstanding of 
the second and third acts, with the aid of copious Straussian suggestion 
Strauss cannot have made life for his librettist easier with ideas such as 
monster Croatian ballet and requests for local songs that Mandryka could 
sing to national folk airs. Hofmannsthal replied: ‘We do not want 3 
folksong machine after the manner of Schubert, in that delightful Lila 
Time, who breaks off at every turn to deliver a Schubert song’; as for the 
ballet, one might as well have a Persian or Indian dance as a Croatian ont, 
at a Viennese coachmen’s ball in 1860. There was even a moment wher 
Strauss suggested that the whole subject was a tragedy, and that Mandryka, 
having shot himself, should be given a glass of water by Arabella to mati 
their betrothal (this custom is explained by Mandryka in the second at 
duet). But it was Strauss who fixed the plan of the first act, and who 
suggested many details in the present second and third acts. Poor Hofmant 
sthal, who had been complimented on the perfection of the first act by sundy 
wellwishers, patiently sat down to revise it. Even then Strauss was no 
content; he bombarded his collaborator with condemnation of Arabella’ 
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Act Ill of ‘Arabella’ in the Munich production. Lisa della Casa and Hermann 
Uhde. Photo Betz 


insipidity, of Mandryt.a’s uninteresting behaviour, of the uncharacterised 
trinity of ‘noble nonentities... In desperation he asked that Mandryka should 
overhear the assignation, pay court to Fiakermilli, the coachmen’s mascot, 
and that Arabella’s mother should flirt with one of her daughter's lovers— 
in fact, suggested the eventual scheme of the plot—so that then, and only 
then, could Arabella, the one person who seemed properly compromised, 
turn out to be the one guiltless party, and so fit to hand Mandryka the 
famous glass of water (though the journalists would jump at witticisms about 
‘Hofmannsthal has turned to water’). 

Hofmannsthal counselled Strauss to patience until the whole libretto 
was ready. That date was Christmas Eve, 1928, and a few days after he 
read the three acts to Strauss who evidently approved—though not for long. 
Further revision was retarded, in the spring, by Hofmannsthal'’s ill health, 
and a relapse occurred in the summer. He continued to work, when he was 
able, and by July 2 could claim that of the new first act—three-quarters new— 
Only one scene was missing; that the tempi of the various scenes were now 
more feasibly geared for music; and that Arabella now emerged as a stronger 
and more dominant character. On July 6 Strauss requested a new monologue 
for Arabella as finale to the act, so that the three finales should be at once 
varied and coherent, so that the audience should have some repose after an 
act of, mainly, conversation, so that the composer could let himself go in a 
lyrical vein, and so that the singer could be afforded a while to sing by 
herself. This detailed letter gave Hofmannsthal just the impetus he needed, 
and four days later he sent Strauss the complete first act. It was his last 
letter to his collaborator. The composer's telegram of thanks and con- 
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gratulation arrived at Rodaun on the day that Hofmannsthal’s son, Franz, 
who had taken his own life, was buried, and on which, shortly after the 
funeral, the father died of a sudden stroke. 

That was July 15, 1929. By September 13 Strauss had almost completed 
his sketch of the first act, he told Frau Hofmannsthal. The remainder of the 
composition occupied him until October 12, 1932, when he finished the 
full score. 

Arabella was put into rehearsal at Dresden. The conductor was Clemens 
Krauss, n6w introducing his first Strauss opera. Leonhard Fanto designed 
the décor, Josef Gielen produced. It is interesting to note that the artistic 
adviser was Eva Plaschke von der Osten, the first Octavian, and wife ofa 
famous Ochs, now the creator of Waldner, Arabella’s father. The title 
role was played by Krauss’s wife, Viorica Ursuleac, that of Zdenka by 
Margit Bokor; Alfred Jerger was Mandryka, and one of the three noble 
suitors was Kurt BoOhme. Arabella enjoyed only moderate success at 
Dresden, but was warmly received in Vienna, with Lotte Lehmann in the 
title role, and with décor, for the last time, by Alfred Roller. 

With such a complicated plot, an extremely lucid musical scheme was 
obligatory—both collaborators realised this. They needed three acts 
(despite the fashionable predilection for one-acters, due to the cinema's 
influence, Hofmannsthal thought). And so the expository first act fell into 
three parts: (a) Depression, with introduction of the Waldner family— 
Father with bills (and without hotel service), Mother with fortune-teller, 
Zdenka with her adored Matteo to whom, in Arabella’s name, she writes 
love letters, and Arabella with constant thoughts of her Richriger (*Mr. Right’ — 
is an accurate \ulgarism) and with Count Elemer to represent her superficial 
infatuations; (b) Salvation, introducing Mandryka who, in the famous 
Teschek, bedien’ dich episode (‘Help yourself, old chap’) supplies Waldner 
with money as well as a son-in-law; (c) Expectation {I am sorry if thes 
titles read like that chocolate advertisement] ia which Zdenka _ prepares 
Matteo for the subsequent bedroom rendezvous, and Arabella longs for her 
mysterious foreigner. The second act, at the ball, consists of a short pre 
ludial scene (the music to which Arabella descends the stairs returns in the 
third act finale), a long scene for Mandryka and Arabella, an Intermezz 
for Fiakermilli, a waltz quartet, and then the waltz sequence in which 
Arabella says goodbye to her suitors, and Mandryka overhears Zdenka’s 
appointment with Matteo. Finally, a mélée in which the third act is pre 
pared. The prelude to the last act describes the decisive appointment; 
the second act is recalled in Arabella’s solitary thoughts as she sits in the 
hall. There is a stormy scene in which she is at cross-purposes with Matteo. 
The mélée is resumed with the appearance of the ball guests (this scene is 
probably too closely related to the corresponding one in Rosenkavalier), 
gradually subsiding after Zdenka’s appearance, as a girl at last, explains all. 
In the last section Mandryka broods alone until Arabella appears at the 
head of the stairs with the ceremonial draught. 

Both collaborators had laboured with unremitting criticism and com 
sideration on the comedy which neither could know was to be their last 
Their determination to repeat the success of Rosenkavalier was foiled outside 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland, where alone the work enjoys an admired 
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position. It is not easy to understand the foreigner’s coolness towards 
this lovable and consummately skilful score. It wants nothing in impetus, 
in thematic impact, nor in striking characterisation, nor in atmosphere. 
We can admire, never excessively, the blend and alternation of comedy or 
conversation and lyricism, the vigour and sharp lines of the ensemble 
writing. The lyrical climaxes of the music are finely haunting: in Act I, 
the duet Aber der Richtiger and Arabella’s finale beginning at Mein Elemer ; 
in Act If the extended duet for Mandryka and Arabella; in the last act 
the charming song Uber seine Felder sung by Arabella alone in the hali, 
and the moving finale from the staircase music onwards. 

Perhaps a new generation will be able to see Arabella in a perspective 
denied to its elder brothers at Covent Garden in 1934, We are not so near- 
sighted as we were then, and in 19 years one can come to look for 
different qualities in music. 


Capriccio 

Capriccio (not Die Liebe der Danae) is Strauss’s last opera, and it can be 
regarded as an appendix to its predecessors. The composer who is reputed 
to have yelled at his orchestra, during a rehearsal for Salome, ‘Louder, 
louder, I can still hear the singers,” thought much about the relation between 
words and music in opera. He discussed the problem with Clemens Krauss 
during the rehearsals for Arabella, and in 1939 he read a libretto by the 
Abbé Giambattista de Casti, entitled Prima le parole, dopo la musica (‘First 
the words, afterwards the music’); it was a burlesque on Gluckian opera. 


Strauss’s study and library at Garmisch. Photo Himmler 














Rudolf Hartmann and Robert Heger directing a rehearsal of ‘Capriccio’ at 
Munich, earlier this summer. Photo Giessner 


He wrote to Krauss: ‘I don’t want to write any more operas, except for an 
hors d’oeuvre, a treatise on drama, a fugue for the stage.” He asked Krauss’s 
assistance in the preparation of a libretto about a Countess whose love 
runs parallel to aesthetic questions of word and tone. ‘We don’t want a 
Happy End so must leave everything in the air.’ 

Strauss’s original scheme was to bind this ‘comedy of theory’ with an 
opera, after the manner of the first Ariadne. He had an ideal subject in 
mind, which Hofmannsthal had once prepared for him; Die Liebe der 
Danae. Thanks to Krauss, these Siamese twins were safely separated. 
Krauss elaborated the conversation piece into a libretto of which the aging 
composer made a vocal score in a matter of eight months. The plot revolves 
round a poet and a composer who are rivals for the love of a widowed 
young countess. They, with representatives of the stage and the Countess’s 
brother, argue the merits of poetry and music, and eventually an opera is 
commissioned on the events at the castle during that day (in fact, the plot of 
Capriccio). The clou of the opera is a sonnet written by the poet and at 
once set to music by the composer (it is a German translation of a sonnet 
by Ronsard). In fact the original title of the opera was The Countess 
Sonnet: an Enigmatic play. 

Considerations and suggestions stretched the bounds of the little one-act 
comedy to the duration of two and a quarter hours or so. The ‘fugue for 
the stage’ materialised literally as well as metaphorically, in a big fugal 
ensemble on the subject of Words or Music; it is a very free fugue, whose 
subject is hardly ever given to the voices. Room was found for a pair of 
Italian opera singers, a ballet dancer, a prompter who goes to sleep on duly 
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and only emerges when the company has left for Paris, and a chorus of 
servants who add the opinion of the Great Public; the finale stretched itself 
in cantilena to a full 20 minutes. On July 25, 1941, Strauss announced 
the completion of what he intended as his last work: ‘From now on it will 
all be for harps,” he wrote. ‘Isn’t this D flat major (the key in which 
Capriccio ends) the best end to my theatrical life work? One can only leave 
one will.’ He prefaced the score with a long and characteristically sensible 
essay on opera and the problem of words and music. 


Strauss intended Capriccio for Salzburg; it was ‘no piece for the public, 
or at most for 1,800 persons at a time.’ But Salzburg did not hear the 
work until 1950. The first performance, a triumph, took place in Munich 
on October 28, 1942. Krauss conducted, and Ursuleac sang the Countess; 
Hotter was Olivier; Georg Hann, La Roche; and Horst Taubmann, Flamand. 
The opera was given with like success at Vienna and Ziirich in 1944. 

For an unprepared audience, Capriccio would lose half its merit. There 
is almost no action; the content of the work is talk, as the sub-titlk—‘A 
conversation piece for music’—indicates. The extempore listener will 
notice a charming prelude for string sextet, a very simple song for tenor 
solo accompanying himself on the spinet, next perhaps the fugal ensemble, 
a duet in Italian, two big octets, and a long monologue for soprano at the 
end. The rest will all sound like aimless near-recitative, though he may 
spot a quotation from the overture to Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide and two 
from Daphne (there are other hidden quotations). The German libretto 
does not seem to be available (though it can be hired from Boosey and 
Hawkes) and there is no English translation. But the Royal Opera House 
plans, very wisely, to issue a synopsis of the contents with tickets. 


Strauss, it may be repeated, did not intend Capriccio as an ordinary 
opera for an ordinary Figaro-Trovatore-Rosenkavalier audience. Just as a 
modicum of ‘homework’ reveals that Gurnemanz and King Marke are two 
of the most interesting and grateful roles in Parsifal and Tristan, so La Roche, 
the conservative authoritarian theatre manager, and the love-struck, un- 
musical Count prove characters as vivid and attractive as Flamand, with 
his sonnet, and the Countess with her mirror monologue. La Roche, indeed, 
has a fine long solo in which he gives the reactionary attitude to opera— 
though the foolish virgins will probably think it only another piece of boring 
recitative. 

One moment everyone will warm to: The Nocturne with horn solo (the 
tune appears earlier when the Count declares that opera is an absurd notion), 
played to a darkening empty stage, in the middle of which the Countess, 
in evening dress, floats into the room and stands watching the twilight. 
‘How will our opera end?’ she asks herself, for she has to choose between 
Flamand (music) and Olivier (poetry). ‘Is there an ending that is not trivial?’ 
The authors of the opera do not answer the question. They had given their 
lives to music, and so were biased. But they were (one of them still is) 
men of the opera house and could make the Countess say ‘To separate the 
two is labour in vain. Dissolved into one are word and tone, bound in a 
new unity.” Which means that their parallel has to break down, since 
bigamy is arguably an unsatisfactory solution to a French Countess’s 
amorous problems, 
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The Munich Company 


The Munich Opera are bringing with them nearly forty artists, and to print 
short biographies of them all in this number would be impossible. Articles 
on Lisa della Casa, Hans Hopf, Annelies Kupper and Rudolf Hartmann 
have already appeared in OPERA, and biographies of Ferdinand Frantz 
and Hermann Uhde will appear in the near future. We have, therefore, 
decided in this issue to print short biographies of six of the leading singers 
and the two conductors, and to add further brief notes on seven more of the 
company. 


MAUD CUNITZ 

Maud Cunitz, who has been a member of the Munich company since 1946, 
was born in London. She was brought up in Niirnberg where she studied 
singing and dancing, and she began her career in that city in the chorus of the 
Opera House, singing small solo parts. She then went to Gotha, Liibeck, 

Coburg and Stuttgart. 

In 1944 she sang Elisabeth in Tannhauser, in Vienna under Knapperts- 
busch and in the same year Clemens Krauss brought her to Munich. She Below 
became a permanent member of the company in 1946. Her roles there have I 
included Dorabella, Pamina, Agathe, Elisabeth, Elsa, Oktavian, Ariadne, 
Leonora (Trovatore and Forza), Elisabeth de Valois (Don Carlos), Amelia, 
Aida, Desdemona and Cio-Cio-San. 

At Salzburg she has sung Donna Elvira and Oktavian, and at the Vienna 
State Opera between 1946 and 1949, the Countess (Figaro), Majenka, Micaéla, 
Antonia, as well as other roles already mentioned. At Covent Garden she 
will be singing the Countess in Capriccio and Arabella at the last performance, 


KAETHE NENTWIG 

Kaethe Nentwig was bcrn in Kreuzburg and brought up in a highly musical 
and artistic family. She first studied to become a pianist and then decide 
to take up singing. She studied voice at Breslau and Vienna and made het 
debut as a young coloratura singer at Plauen in 1939, one of her first part 
being Queen of the Night. 

She then went to Wilhemshaven and Weimar, and in 1942 joined t 
Munich Company. Her first parts at Munich were Oscar and Blondche 
During the last ten years she has added many parts to her repertory which no 
includes Susanna, Despina, Gretel, Nuri (Tiefland), Rosina, Gilda, Sophit 
Zerbinetta and Ighino (Palestrina). At Covent Garden she will sing # 
part of Xanthe in Danae. 


GERDA SOMMERSCHUH 

This young singer made her debut at the Chemnitz Opera in the 1937 
season as one of the Pages in Lohengrin. Two season later she was at Stul 
gart and in 1942 joined the Munich Company singing Gretel, and Gret 
in Der Wildschiitz. The same year she sang Cherubino at Salzburg. 

Her roles at Munich have included Zerlina, Annchen, Marcellina, Sophi 
Regina (Mathis der Maler), Solveig, Xenia, Antonia, Nedda, Mimi and Ci 
Cio-San. During the company’s season at Covent Garden she will si 
Zdenka in Arabella (September 15 and 18) and Semele in Danae. 
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G.M.D. Rudolf Kempe. 


Below (I. tor.) Maud Cunitz, Ira Malaniuk, Kdéethe Nentwig, Gerda Sommerschuh, 
Lorenz Fehenberger, Benno Kusche, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Howard Vandenburg. 


























LORENZ FEHENBERGER 

Fehenberger has been one of the principal tenors of the Munich Opera 
since 1945. He was born in Chiemgau and after leaving school became a 
tailor in a small country town. There was always a piano close by his work 
bench, and when he was eighteen he studied Church-music with a pastor at 
Altétting and then the organ at Hallerau. His naturally fine voice was 
heard by the choir-master who encouraged him to take up singing, and he 
studied with Otto Wolf. 

He made his debut at Graz in 1939, where he was heard by Karl Bohm 
who was then Generalmusikdirektor at Dresden. B6Ohm invited him to 
come to Dresden first as a guest artist and then to join the company. He 
became a member of the Munich Company in 1945 and since then has sung 
most of the leading tenor parts in the Italian operas, including Manrico, 
Riccardo, Alvaro, Radames, Cavaradossi, Rodolfo and Pinkerton. His 
other roles include Don José, Hoffmann, Tamino, Ottavio, Erik, Lohengrin, 
Walther, Narraboth, Bacchus and Apollo (Daphne). At Covent Garden he 
will sing the parts of Matteo in Arabella, and the Italian singer in Capriccio, 


BENNO KUSCHE 

This artist is already a favourite with Covent Garden audiences, having 
sung Beckmesser with great success at all the recent Meistersinger perform. 
ances. He was born in Baden in 1916, his mother was a concert singer and his 
father a scene designer. When he was nineteen, he went to Karlsruhe 
where he studied to become an actor, but fortunately, he changed his mind 
and decided to take up a musical career. 

In 1938-9 he made his debut appearing in opera and operetta. His fint 
engagement as a basso-buffo was at Augsburg in 1941-2. He became a men- 
ber of the Munich Company in 1946, having spent the war years, first in an 
arms factory and then on the land. 

His large repertory includes the parts of Figaro (Mozart), Leporello, 
Don Alfonso, the King (Aida), Melitone, Colline, Schicchi, Rangoni, Alber 
ich, Lorenzo (Mathis der Maler), Severolus (Palestrina). He has also appeared 
in a number of modern works including Die Kluge, Raskolnikoff and Antig- 
onae. At Covent Garden he sings Count Waldner in Arabella and La Roche 
in Capriccio. 

KARL SCHMITT-WALTER 

This famous baritone was born in 1900 at Wiirzburg. He studied a 
Niirnberg and Munich and made his debut in 1923 at Oberhausen. He 
then went to Saarbriicken and Dortmund; and from 1929-34 was a member 
of the Wiesbaden Opera. 

In 1935 he went to the Deutsches Opernhaus, Berlin, whose Intendaml 
at that time was Wilhelm Rode, remaining with the company for ten or mor 
years and singing many roles including Figaro, Don Giovanni, Papagene, 
Wolfram, Falke, di Luna, Rigoletto, Renato, Don Carlo, Ford, Sharples 
and Marcello. He sang as a guest with the Vienna State Opera and appeared 
at Salzburg in 1949 as Papageno. After a number of appearances as a guest 
artist at Munich he was invited to join the company as a permanent member 
for the 1950-1 season, since when he has sung Figaro, Guglielmo, Arlecchin®, 
Posa and Don Ferrando. 
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Schmitt-Walter has also made guest appearances in Belgium, Holland and 
France and has made a number of films. At Covent Garden he will be sing- 
ing the part of the Count in Capriccio. 

RUDOLF KEMPE 

The Generalmusikdirektor of the Munich Opera was born in Niederpoy- 
ritz, near Dresden, in 1910. He studied in the orchestra school of the Dres- 
den Staatskapelle, where his teachers were Kurt Striegler (theory), Walther 
Bachmann (piano) and Johannes K Gnig (oboe). 

In 1928 he went to Dortmund and shortly after that was invited to join 
the famous Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leipzig as an oboist. While at Leipzig 
he became known as a fine pianist in chamber concerts, and not long after 
went to the Leipzig Opera as Chorus-repétiteur. 

The next step in his career was an appointment as Kapellmeister at Chem- 
nitz, where he quickly became first conductor. From Chemnitz he went to 
Weimar, working with Abendroth. 

In 1950 he succeeded Keilberth as Generalmusikdirektor at Dresden and 
when Georg Solti left Munich for Frankfurt last autumn, Kempe was invited 
to take his place. 

He has conducted all over Germany, at the Vienna State Opera, Barcelona 
and in Italy. He will conduct Arabella and Danae at Covent Garden. 


ROBERT HEGER 

Heger, who will conduct Capriccio at Covent Garden, is no stranger to 
the London opera public, for he conducted there every summer from 1925 
to 1935 for the German opera season. 

He was born in Strasbourg, where his father was a cellist in the orchestra 
of the State Theatre. He studied at 
Ziirich, Lyons, and in Munich under 
von Schillings. 

In 1907 he became Kapellmeister at 
Strasbourg, in 1908 at Ulm, and in 
1909, at twenty-three years of age, 
chief conductor at Barmen. Then fol- 
lowed engagements at Vienna (Volks- 
oper), Niirnberg, Munich (1920-5), 
Vienna (Staatsoper), and Berlin. 

After the war he was for a time at 
the Berlin Stadtische Oper, and he 
returned to the Munich Opera as 
first conductor in 1950. 

He has written a number of operas 
including Der Bettler Namenlos, 
which was performed in Munich and 
Vienna, Das verlorene Sohn, which 
was given in Dresden and Lady 
Hamilton, which had its premiere in 
Niirnberg in 1951, 


Professor Robert Heger 



















Ira Malaniuk, who will sing the part of Adelaide in Arabella, studied 
Adam Didur and Anna Bahr-Mildenburg. She made her debut at Graza 
after singing at Ziirich, was invited to Bayreuth where she has sung Bra 
gaene Magdalena, Fricka and Waltraube. She became a member of 
Munich Company last autumn. 

Leonie Rysanek was born in Vienna and studied with Alfred Jerger, and the 
later with Rudolf Grossman in Innsbruck, to whom she is married. Sh 
sang at Saarbriicken from 1950-2, at Bayreuth, and joined the Munich Con 
pany last autumn. She will sing Danae on September 19 and 25. 

Elfride Trétschel was a member of the Dresden State Opera for 
years and sang with them when the company visited Covent Garden in 1936 
She sang Susanna at the 1950 Edinburgh Festival, and has recently bee 
singing in both Berlin and Munich. She will sing the part of Zdenka i 
Arabella on September 21 and 26. 

Hertha Topper, who will sing the part of Clairon in Capriccio, was born 
Graz and made her debut there in 1945. She has sung at Bayreuth, and joing 
the Munich Company last autumn. 

Richard Holm, who recently sang David at Covent Garden, has been 
member of the Munich Opera since 1948. He is also a member of the Metra 
politan, New York, and has sung at Salzburg and Edinburgh. He will sin 
the part of Flamand in Capriccio. 

Franz Klarwein has been one of Munich's leading tenors since 1942. 
has sung at the Florence Festival and as a guest artist at other German opera! 
houses. He will be heard as Mercury in Danae, Count Elemer in Arabella’ 
and Flamand in Capriccio. L 

August Seider, who has sung here before as Tristan, has been a member of Act Il. 
the Munich Opera since 1946. Before that he was a member of the Leipzig 
Company and has sung all over Germany. He will sing Pollux in Danae. 

Howard Vandenburg is a young American tenor who has been with the 
Munich Company since last autumn. He was originally a baritone and 
as such sang the title part in Onegin in Philadelphia in the early years of th 
war. He will be singing the part of Midas in Danae, and Matteo in Arabella, 
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EDINBURGH FESTIVAL LECTURES 


Once again we would like to draw our readers’ attention to the series of 
Lectures being given by Else Mayer-Lismann at the Freemasons’ Hall, 
Edinburgh, during this year’s Festival. 

The lectures, with musical examples, are given each afternoon, on th 
Opera to be presented the same evening at the King’s Theatre. Admission 
is 3s. 6d., and the lectures commence at 3.00 p.m. 





The October OPERA will be on sale on September 28 and will contain @ 
introduction to Verdi’s Luisa Miller by the Earl of Harewood, an article on Hats 
Hotter, by Peter Francis, and the final reports on the Summer Festivals, as well 
the usual News and Reviews. 
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herd ‘Act Il. of ‘Lohengrin’ at Bayreuth with Steber, Windgassen, Greindl, Uhde and Varnay. 
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Summer Festivals: iti 
Bayreuth 


Lohengrin, the first Bayreuth production of Wolfgang Wagner, opened this 
year’s Bayreuth Festival on July 23. The settings gave no cause for alarm to 
those who doubted the validity of the ‘new-style’ productions of Wagner’s 
grandsons. These were exceedingly distinguished sets, nobly proportioned, 
which would be acceptable in any opera house, to any audience. Their 
simple dignity was emphasised by the lack of ‘working parts.’ For instance, 
when Elsa came down to Ortrud in Act II, no door had to be managed 
by the serving maids: a shaft of light as if from an opening door fell across 
the stage, and Elsa entered smoothly and simply. 

The problems of producing Lohengrin in the Bayreuth manner are in some 
respects opposite to those involved in The Ring. In the Bayreuth Ring, one 
receives a jolt every time something from the ordinary world—a drinking 
horn, a meal cooking on the hearth—intrudes on Wieland Wagner's timeless 
space. Lohe»grin, however, is largely concerned with the impact of a visitor 
from the supernatural world into an historical Antwerp of the 10th century. 
Material things are in place—the swan is what we have to accept. So 
Lohengrin is played less abstractly: instead of circular platforms, we have 
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Steber as Elsa, Windgassen as 
Lohengrin. Photo Liselotte Strelow 









architected buildings; the forms a 
distinct and defined against a cleag 
blue sky, not shadowy dimness; thé 
people are historical, the threat ¢ 
a Hungarian invasion seems real, 
Wolfgang Wagner has produced the 
arrival of the swan into this world so 
skilfully that we tend to greet it with 
the same sense of wonder and belief— 
Welch’ ein seltsam Wunder! —as de ) 
the people on the stage. One of 
the aims at Bayreuth is that nothin 
shall seem preposterous :  certaifi 
moments (particularly the raising of Siegfried’s hand in Die Gotter 
dammerung—but that is a place where the composer came perilously close 
to dramatic cheating) are not yet quite acceptable. But the swan is an un 
qualified success. It soars into sight at the back of a steeply raked set. The 
visual effect is strikingly beautiful; it looks natural, where usually it looks 
ridiculous. And the chorus sings and acts with impellant conviction. 

Indeed, the choral singing in Lohengrin is one of the first things to praise. | 
It was of that thrilling kind which makes tears start into the eyes by the 
sheer nobility of the sound. (Only once before, when the Scala chorus sang 
Verdi’s Requiem, have I heard such choral tone.) Wilhelm Pitz, the choit’s 
trainer, was deservedly acclaimed. The solidity of sound was matched in 
the simple, massive grouping: no agitated arm-waving and beckoning, no 
turning one to another to register ‘consternation,’ or ‘surprise, no shabby f 
costumes and ill-fitting wigs—in fact, none of the ridiculous side which®} 
usually accompanies operatic choruses, but a young-sounding, young-looking, 
utterly satisfying group. 

The solo singing was of a very high order. Eleanor Steber’s pure, sweety). 
column of tone is exactly right for Elsa. Her bearing, by turns rapt, ecstatic, 7s 
shy, but always grave, is ideal. Her musical conception is sensitive and 9} 
moving. The Ortrud, Astrid Varnay, was also from the Metropolitan. A 
few days later Varnay was to give, as Isolde, what all agreed in regarding ag) 
the performance of her life so far. This Ortrud prepared us for it. 
unsteadiness of tone was gone; thrilling note succeeded thrilling note; s 
spanned her phrases with reserves of vocal and dramatic power. She colou 
her voice with consummate skill. Wolfgang Windgassen, the Lohengrin, 
almost certainly the best Wagnerian tenor on the stage to-day. For 
part of Siegfried, he still lacks sheer vocal stamina (though almost all ot 
qualities were his), but his Lohengrin was strong, noble, sweet and lyri 

Bayreuth singers—this year without exception—have been chosen wi 
care for their appearance as well as their singing. This would be s 
virtue if it involved rejecting the best singer of a part: but in fact Lohei 




































Act I, scene ii of ‘Parsifal’ with George London as Amfortas. 
Photo Lauterwasstt 
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could hardly have been better cast than was this one. King Heinrich was 
the best of Josef Greindl’s parts this year, sung with a solid assurance and 
without that feeling of underweight which his Hagen had. Hermann Uhde, 
as Telramund, gave a most remarkable study—one implicit in Wagner's score 
but seldom seen on the stage. No crooked dark villain, but a nobleman 
young, impetuous, ambitious—half-consentingly, half-unconsciously being 
led astray by his wife. This Telramund was able to believe, to convince 
himself, since that way suited his ambition, that Lohengrin was a crafty 
impostor; yet the audience could sense that in his heart he knew Ortrud was 
wrong. Uhde’s voice rings out strong, clean and forward, the words are 
sharply formed. We should have him at Covent Garden. 

Joseph Keilberth has emerged this year as a Wagnerian conductor of near 


the first rank. Perhaps he cannot, like Knappertsbusch, inspire a sudden | 


further radiance from the orchestra when one thinks the last limit has al 
ready been reached; perhaps he does not, like Furtwangler, leave one amazed 
at the depths of understanding expressed in orchestral tone. All the same, 
his reading is at once warm and intelligent, spontaneous and carefully con- 
trolled. One’s only objection was to a slight smearing of outline at passionate 
climaxes—particularly the climax of the Prelude. The orchestra played 
superbly even if the brass section did not always make sounds of the same 
wonderful beauty as marked the string and woodwind playing. But all in 
all, this Lohengrin was an introduction to Bayreuth which showed how Wag- 
ner’s music could still be heard in ideal conditions, as well performed as it 
can be. The seriousness and beauty of the opera emerged as one had hardly 
ever hoped to see or hear. 


Parsifal (July 24) 

In the first performance of Parsifal the title role was sung not by 
Windgassen but by Ramon Vinay—his first assumption of the part. Per 
haps for this reason, perhaps because Clemens Krauss was a rather dis 
appointing conductor, perhaps because Martha Mddl’s voice was not ver 
beautiful—perhaps simply because one had expected too much, this Parsifa 
did not make the overwhelming impression that one visiting Bayreuth for the 
first time had hoped for. Of course, it was memorably beautiful, marked 
by the seriousness and sense of dedication which all those who saw the pro 
duction in 1951 and 1952 have described. But Vinay, on the evidence of his 
Tristan, evidently needs time to grow into a role. At first, despite his obvious 
intelligence and careful artistry, the phrases don’t come properly into focus 
His faults—the loose, breathy enunciation, the ‘stuffed’ sound to the voit, 
solid but coarse, like a horsehair sofa—are too apparent. He was a splendid 
Tristan—this was his third year in the part—but neither his Siegmund nor hs 
Parsifal was quite satisfactory. In Parsifal, for instance, Wagner marks th 
passage in Act II starting : ‘Es starrt der Blick dumpf aus das Heil gefass: 
das heilege Blut ergliitht,” schauerlich leise, or ‘in thrillingly soft tones.’ Such 
tones are just what Windgassen has here, just what Vinay failed to achiev. 

Martha Mddl, and particularly Martha Médl’s Briinnhilde (which ¥ 
must discuss next month), divided the critics. Long before Bayreuth ever 
started again, she was a notable Kundry, as one discovered from a Hamburg 
broadcast. But now that she has been elevated from mezzo to soprano, he 
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voice seems to have changed. At times, rough strands spoil its texture, in 
all registers. Wherever this is appropriate for Kundry—and often it is— 
she is markedly successful. But the Act If Kundry needs seductive tones; 
and it was rarely that MGdl ravished the ear. George London repeated his 
excellent study of Amfortas, Uhde his brilliant one of Klingsor. Ludwig 
Weber's Gurnemanz was ineffably fine, as always. One of the most beautiful 
pieces of solo singing was Maria von Ilosvay’s alto solo stealing from the 
dome at the end of the first act. 

The production of Parsifal has been fully described before. It is deeply 
impressive, deeply imaginative, deeply serious. There was an innovation 
this year, not a good one: in Act II Parsifal was actually seen fighting with 
the knights around Klingsor’s castle. The present writer has only two small 
doubts: whether the proportions of the concentric circular platforms which 
form the centre of the Grail scenes are in themselves sufficiently distinguished 
to satisfy the eye when they are not ‘clothed’ by the Knights of the Grail; 
and whether the colours of the Magic Garden, petunia-pink and grass 
green, are as well-chosen as they might be. 

It is hard to define just why Clemens Krauss’s direction was unsatisfactory. 
It was partly because of a lack of warmth and glow in the orchestral tone, 
partly because of a lucid and expository approach which seemed reluctant to 
allow any lingering (the performance was, in fact, about half-an-hour shorter 
than is Knappertsbusch’s). Krauss sounded too detached, not emotionally 
committed to the score. But when all this has been said, one must still 
record the conviction that this Bayreuth Parsifal was one of the most memor- 
able operatic performances that the world to-day can provide. Individual 
flaws counted for far less than the inherent seriousness which marked every 
detail of its performance. A. P. 


Aix-en-Provence 


Cosi fan tutte and Il Barbiere di Siviglia 

At Aix, Cosi fan tutte was given a very gay, Latin production, miles re- 
moved from the elegance of Ebert. One felt that here were two flighty, 
frivolous girls, diverting themselves during their Neapolitan holiday with 
two soldiers they had met on the promenade. Let Guglielmo and Ferrando 
come back disguised as Bill and Fred, two rich Americans, and one could 
easily imagine the comedy played in modern dress on the Riviera. Cosi fan 
tutte can be treated as an exquisite vocal sextet—it is perhaps most enjoyable 
and satisfying done thus—with everything except the obviously comic scenes 
sung as beautifully as possible, and the characterisation falling naturally into 
place as the music happens to require. When Sena Jurinac is singing Fior- 
diligi one does not stop to ask whether or not she is emotionally serious: one 
is simply delighted by the music. It was interesting however to see Marcello 
Cortis’s production, played consistently as a comedy which might almost 
really have happened. Cortis himself also sang Don Alfonso, and acted 
with a pleasant sense that, both within and outside the plot, he was respon- 
sible for the action. He is an economical comedian; his Alfonso, though less 
remarkable than last year’s Leporello, was a well-rounded study of the genial 
cynic. The Ferrarese girls were played by two Americans: Teresa Stich- 
Randall and Nan Merriman. Stich-Randall has a small voice, very sweet 
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‘Sento oh dio’, Act I of ‘Cosi fan tutte’ at Aix. Stich-Randall, Merriman, 
Cortis, Capecchi, Simoneau. Photo Serge Lido 


and pure, always pleasant to hear, but lacking in the last instance the ability 
to strike a telling phrase. Merriman’s carries more weight, but her phrasing 
was not shapely enough to place her among the memorable Dorabellas. 

’ At his best, Léopold Simoneau is one of the most enjoyable Mozart tenor 
of our time. His Ottavio and Ferrando of Aix in 1950 caused something of 
a sensation. In Great Britain, at Glyndebourne and Edinburgh, he he 
somehow never been heard to the same effect. This year, however, his 
Ferrando was very fine. But oh, if only the tenor singing Un aura amoros 
were to step right up to the footlights, sing it slowly and freely, shaping each 
phrase with lingering sweetness—then how overwhelming the effect would be. 
They never seem to do this. Renato Capecchi sang Guglielmo. He 8 
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undoubtedly talented, but lacks finish. Lapses from singing into coarse 
braying are all too frequent, and the general impression, both musical and 
dramatic, is ill-bred. Despina was the vivacious Graziella Sciutti, a soubrette 
with a charming voice whom one would like to hear in parts like Amina. 

Cosi fan tutte was by no means free from that maddening ‘business’ which 
producers of this opera seem to find irresistible: Sento, oh dio . . . sniff, 
sniff, sniff... Jn quel momento... pat, pat, pat; and some sort of action timed 
to fitevery bar when the singers are not actually singing. But on the whole, 
granted that it was to be treated as a Latin comedy, it was apt and acceptable. 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, played as a broad farce, was not. Is it boring to com- 
plain of the clowning that distracts continually from the wit and humour of 
Rossini’s music? At the Scala Bartolo throws a custard pie at Figaro, and 
people love it. At Aix the Count and Rosina played as if they were Buttons 
and the parlour-maid. Rossini’s comedy is more aristocratic than this. It 
was interesting to hear Dolores Wilson, who has sung at the San Carlo, as 
Rosina. She has a strikingly beautiful vocal quality in the range E to D; 
an easy coloratura above; rather light bottom reaches. She can turn, if not 
quite consistently, polished phrases. Within the limits of an assumption 
that treats Almaviva as a cheeky, cheerful scamp, Cesare Valetti was very 
likeable: his singing is easy and attractive. Capecchi played Figaro, and 
Cortis Bartolo, with the same, easy confidence that marked his Alfonso. His 
voice is not weighty, but used with a skill that makes it tell. Franco Cala- 
brese’s Basilio deserves mention; again, he is a light-weight bass, but one 
whose notes are cleanly attacked and well-focused all the way down. 

The directors of the Aix Festival had obviously taken some trouble over 
their casting. They had assembled an international roster that promised 
well on paper. Why, then, were the performances not more satisfactory? 
Partly because of the modern habit of caring more for the comedy than the 
music and partly because of the fussy décors by Balthus and Derain. Mainly 
because one cannot feel—as at Glyndebourne, Salzburg or Munich—any 
directing mind shaping the performances. Hans Rosbaud, conductor of the 
Baden-Baden Radio Orchestra, is the regular Mozart conductor at Aix. In 
everything I have heard him do, except a few orchestral pieces, he has seemed 
to have a touch that kills. Rhythms are not taut, tempi are often ill-judged, 
the orchestral playing he elicits lacks vivacity. Carlo-Maria Giulini laid a 
heavy hand on Barbiere; his direction lacked point and brilliance. 

What would seem to be needed, assuming that the organisers are 
eager to attract foreigners, would be to invite someone young, 
keen and able, someone like John Pritchard, to undertake the musical direc- 
tion. Instead of Figaro, they should mount La Finta Giardiniera; instead of 
Barbiere, Le Comte Ory. Perhaps one might also hope than on some nights 
they set the air sparkling with Véronique or La Belle Héléne. A. P. 


Le Nozze di Figaro 

Aix-en-Provence have revived this year with its virtues and failings, last 
year’s production of Le Nozze di Figaro by Maurice Sarrazin, with settings 
and costumes by Antoni Clavé. The cast has been almost entirely changed. 
The production has a certain sense of the theatre, but also a tendency to 
exaggerate purely theatrical effects at the expense of musical ones—a pro- 
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‘Cinque parucche’ ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’, Act I, scene i. Valletti, Capecchi. 
Photo Serge Lido 


cedure not always free from vulgarity. Clavé’s décor is very beautiful, but 
its Spanish baroque style, almost Goyesque, brings to mind an opera by 
Verdi (Trovatore or Forza) rather than Mozart's Figaro. The performance 
has gained greatly from the new casting, despite Jacqueline Delman’s vocally 
inadequate Cherubino. Teresa Stich-Randall is certainly one of the best 
Countesses to-day; beauty of vocal colour, musical sensitivity, elegant phras- 
ing, and also her fine bearing, give great distinction to her assumption of the 
role. Scipio Colombo was a first-rate Almaviva, in voice, musicality 
and stage presence; and if his Italian temperament led him to underline certain 
effects, it was never at the expense of purity of style. Giorgio Tozzi’ 
Figaro was a little pale, but well conceived throughout its range; and Graziella 
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*Dunque io Son’ Act I, scene ii. ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ Wilson ard 
Capecchi. Photo Serge Lido 


Sciutti has improved still further on her wonderful impersonation of Susanna 

Nell Tangeman and Melchiorre Luise, as Marcellina and Bartolo, tended 
to overload their parts; but the part of Basilio was excellently interpreted 
by Hugues Cuénod. Annik Simon was a pretty Barberina; but in the 
third act there was a ludicrous ballet, or rather pas de deux, danced by the 
stars of the Marseilles Opéra. 

Hans Rosbaud’s conducting has the same merits and faults as last year. 
Among the former is a strict care for detail from which the work as a whole 
benefits. Unfortunately, he has little warmth in his make-up, and his ten- 
dency to hurry on the slow movements, and slow down the fast ones, creates 
a Certain monotony. Jacques Bourgeois, translated A. P. 
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Above: Krebs, Barabas, Loose, Dickie and (back to camera), Ebert, in Act II 

of ‘Die Entfiihrung.’ 

Opposite: Ollendorf as Osmin, Dickie as Pedrillo, in Act I of ‘Die Entfiihrung’. 
Photos Guy Gravett 


Glyndebourne 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (July 16) 

Having already written at length about the background of this opera and of 
what I consider to be the right spirit in which it should be approached by 
producer and singers (OPERA, November 1952), I will limit my comments on 
this year’s Glyndebourne production to the actual performance. 

This was the weakest of the season’s offerings, and possibly the least well 
Sung opera that Glyndebourne has ever given us. Orchestrally, the per- 
formance was undistinguished. The conductor, Alfred Wallenstein, seemed 
so intent on giving us a slick, streamlined reading of the score that he allowed 
little of its beauty to emerge. He rarely considered his singers, and often 
drowned out the not very large voices by an excess of sound in the orchestral 
tuttis. 1 have never before heard the excellent Glyndebourne chorus shout, 
but they were constrained to do so on this occasion, at the first entrance of 
the Pasha and in the finale. 


The most completely satisfying figure on the stage from every point of view 
was the Pedrillo of Murray Dickie. His was an endearing characterisation, 
nothing was exaggerated (though the search for laughs in Frisch zum Kampfe 
came perilously near to being overdone); his pantomime with Osmin after 
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Vivat Bacchus was as funny as the Marx brothers. April Cantelo sang 
Blonde at this performance (it had been Emmy Loose at the earlier ones); 


this was her first appearance in the part, and she presented a wholly charming” 


character; she sang well, though her voice is a trifle hard. 


Sari Barabas was a glamorous-looking and thin-sounding Constanze,” 
She certainly sang all the notes and got round most of the vocal difficulties; + 


but this Constanze had no heart, and some of her attitudes were more suitable 
to Lehar than to Mozart. Helmut Krebs was a small-scale Belmonte, 
awkward in gait, dry of voice and completely unromantic. 

The Osmin of Fritz Ollendorf was evidently a great success with the 
audience: but this was not the Osmin of Mozart. There was not one atom 
of spite or vindictiveness in him. His voice is not a true basso-profundo, 
and his actions were limited to the rolling of the eyes, the waving of the hands 
like windmill sails, and jumping up into the air to express extreme annoyance, 

The part of the Pasha was taken by David Franklin (Carl Ebert at earlier 
performances), and if he did not repeat the success of his Major-domo in 
Ariadne, he at least presented us with a dignified and wholly credible charae- 
terisation. Mention must also be made of the delightfully comic sailor, 
Klaas, played with relish by James Atkins. 

I witnessed the television performance of this work on July 30. This was 
only the second televised opera I have seen, but I was so flabbergasted by 
what I saw and sometimes heard, that I think the whole question of opera 
in this medium had better wait for the moment; it will, | hope, be dealt with 
far more fully later in the autumn. H. D.R. 


Cosi fan tutte (July 21) 

Last summer several people had the feeling that it was time for Glynde- 
bourne to rest Cosi, the production of Ebert had become over-stylised and 
exaggerated, and one had been forced to the conclusion that Glyndebourne 
itself had become tired of this opera. Fortunately, we did not come away 
from this year’s performance with that feeling. Many of Ebert's excesses 
had been toned down and Pritchard's treatment of the score (surely the best 
thing he does) ensured a musically immaculate performance. 

Most of the cast were old friends. Jurinac, vocally supreme and visually 
ravishing was Fiordiligi, singing her two great arias in superb style. I asked 
an eminent musician if there was anyone else he would rather hear in the part 
than Jurinac. ‘Yes,’ he replied, “Lilli Lehmann’, which is praise indeed. 
Pollak was not quite up to her best form as Dorabella, but we had once 
again the greatest of contemporary Despinettas, Alda Noni. 

The three men were Bruscantini as Alfonso, a minor Stabile in style, and 
one of the few Italians who knows how to sing Mozart; Geraint Evans, 
possibly the best of Guglielmos after Kunz; and Alexander Young, who was 
singing Ferrando for the first time. This was not exactly an auspicious 
debut, the voice constricted (probably due to nerves) and he broke many 
phrases, especially in Un aura amorosa, by breathing in the wrong places. 
He showed some of his potentialities, however, at the beginning of his big 
scene in Act II. But one felt that it was a mistake to ask him to sing this 
part at this stage of his career, especially as Cosi more than any other Glyade- 
bourne opera is an ensemble production, par-excellence, into which it seems 
hardly fair to ask anyone to step in the last few davs of the season. H. D. R. 
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Nadine Conner and Italo Tajo in Act I of * Figaro’ at the Holland Festival. 
Photo Particiam. 


Holland 


Koninklijke Schouwburg, Den Haag. Figaro (July 6) 

While by no means the festival performance it ought to have been, this 
Figaro was a very great musical improvement on Freischiitz. The Konink- 
lijkke Schouwburg is a very small theatre with a very small orchestra pit— 
thus the orchestra was of the most modest dimensions. This would have 
mattered less had the orchestral playing been of a more polished quality— 
poor intonation from the strings was cruelly exposed, particularly in the 
accompanied recitatives—and had Krips achieved a more satisfying balance 
of power between his instrumental groups. All too often subsidiary parts 
swallowed up principal parts, and tunes fought losing battles with their 
accompaniments (as in the introduction to Porgi amor). The singing was 
variable. The main body of the cast was, of course, drawn from the Nether- 
lands Opera; the three guests consisted of Italo Tajo (Figaro), Nadine 
Conner (Susanna), and Guus Hoekman (Bartolo). Of the three, there is 
no doubt that Tajo was the guest to whom it was most worth listening— 
though I found his Rossini-style of Mozart singing irritatingly insensitive 
and misconceived, Many altered notes for the sake of a laugh, careless 
treaiment of recitative where recitative has a most important and inspiring 
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musical function (e.g., the quasi-recitative which closes Non pitt andrai and 
opens the finale to Act III), unnecessary parody (a squawked din-din in the 
second duet of Act I), and an almost total absence of phrasing. However, 
despite these many faults, Tajo’s Figaro is a lively impersonation which lacks 
neither character nor conviction. I am told by colleagues who have seen 
him before in this role that he was, on this occasion, considerably more re- 
strained than usual. I find it hard to imagine what Tajo’s Figaro must have 
been like when he was completely unleashed and uninhibited. Where Tajo 
was personality plus, Nadine Conner was colourless and ineffectual. She has 
a pretty voice, face and figure, acts neatly, and yet succeeds in being mono- 
tonously featureless. One entry—Signor, la donna ognora in Act III's 
Crudel ! duet—disclosed the exceptional Susanna she may become. At the 
moment, her potentiality far exceeds her actual achievement. Gré Brouwer- 
stijn’s Countess was a moving, musical, and gracious performance, vocaliy 
imperfect but always distinguished. Scipio Colombo’s Count started sket- 
chily, but steadily gained in authenticity and expressiveness. Cora Canne 
Meyer was not a very memorable Cherubino. Her voice is the wrong colour 
(too dark—in this respect she shares something in common with Tajo), 
and her phrasing was always the exact opposite of what it should have been— 
detached when it should have been integrated, and vice versa. She was not 
assisted by the absurdly swift tempi Krips imposed on Non so piit and Voi 
che Sapete. 


Krips’s performance possessed very many merits—not the least of 
which was his marvellous realisation of the G minor section (‘O cielo!) 
in the last act’s first finale—but many of these many merits were vitiated bya 
superficial briskness (every phrase chopped short), and by tempi which were 
not just too quick or too slow but wildly inconsistent. He took the superb 
Fandango (Act III) at a ruinous pace—Allegretto rather than Andante— 
while the opera’s very next Andante (Act 1V’s initial Cavatina) was, if any- 
thing, on the slow side. 1 was sorry to see that the Fandango’s ballet fol 
lowed Salzburg’s recent example with no end of hefty stamps on off-beats— 
a wilful mis-accentuation which evidently has its adherents all over Europe. 
The décor (Jean Carlotti) | thought hideous. Each scene reminded me of 
Dutch interiors—not, to be sure, of interiors by all those famous painters, 
but of chic utility houses (1953 style). The production (Abraham van der 
Vies) handled the chorus very statically—they were perpetually ranged on 
one side of the stage in regimented rows—and such new ideas as were intro- 
duced into the action struck me as being unnecessary additions to, or sub- 
stitutes for, the old ideas, and of no decisive value. Producers avoid the 
familiar as if it were the very devil incarnate. Of course, a bad old idea 
which we have endured elsewhere and which might usefully have been dropped 
was vigorously retained with all its consequent and out-of-place hilarity— 
Don Curzio stuttered inside Act III's sublime sextet, instead of confining his 
foolery to the preceding recitative. One final word of congratulation. In 
Act IV | heard for the very first time Don Basilio’s always omitted B flat aria. 
This may have been included in order to give Frans Vroons something 
substantial to sing, but it’s a fine piece, I discover, and I hope other opera 
houses will take the hint. (Incidentally this aria was also included in the 
Aix Festival production), Donald Mitchel 
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Carla Spletter as Lulu, Peter Walter 
as Alwa. Photo Hans Buschausen 


Stadsschouwburg, Amsterdam and 
Gebouw voor K. & W., Den Haag. 
Lulu (Berg) (July 7, 9, 10) 

Lulu was the outstanding event of 
the Holland Festival, and we must be 
grateful to the festival authorities for 
their enterprise in giving the Essen 
production aninternational platfcrm. 
In addition, we must thank the gallant 
Essen company for undertaking so 
difficult a task and achieving a stan- 
dard of performance which, at the 
very least, revealed many of the 
memorable beauties of Berg’s score. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
in order to reach these beauties one 
was often obliged to dive through an 
obscuring curtain of wrong notes and 
mis-producing. 

The opera was excellently and economically designed by Gerd Richter 
whose basic set (perhaps one ought to call it a scenic Grundgestalt) for Act I's 
first scene allowed all the subsequent scenes to be built within it—thus the 
opera's whole décor enjoyed a visual unity. The orchestra (Essen’s own) 
appears to be a talented body of musicians, and they coped convincingly 
and always conscientiously with the heavy demands Berg makes of his in- 
strumentalists; the brass were both the roughest and weakest members of the 
band. The conductor, Gustav Kénig, kept his head in the most alarming 
circumstances (singers whose minds went exceptionally blank for a dozen 
or so vital bars were the least of his problems), and in all three performances 
he never failed to earn our respect with his deeply-felt interpretation of the 
great Adagio which closes Act III. 
As for the cast, Trude Roesler as the 
Grafin Geschwitz was outstanding 
as a musical personality, and Julius 
Jiillich (Dr. Sch6n) and Peter Walter 
(Alwa) were adequate as the opera's 
Heldenbariton and  Jugendlicher 
Heldentenor respectively, though 
not always as vocally beautiful as 
they might have been. In the smaller 
roles, Peter Offermanns was effective 
as the unfortunate Painter, Erwin 
Roettgen and Heinrich Semmelrath 





Karl Maria Brucklacher, Carla Spletter 
and Peter Offermanns in ‘Lulu’. 
Photo Hans Buschausen 























contributed a decisively characterised Shigolch 


evening’s proceedings with an impersonation of a circus’s master of 
ceremonies—whip, moustaches, top hat, red coat, white breeches and black 


boots—which would have warmed Wedekind’s (the librettist’s) heart; 7 


Wedekind himself had a penchant for donning this singular costume. _ Essen’s 
Lulu was Carla Spletter, a high soprano of amazing resource and vitality, 
and undeniably a Lulu of a sort. But whether or not she was the Lulu Berg 
envisaged is another matter altogether. Berg’s score hardly suggests that 
he conceived Lulu as no more than a thrilling coquette, and it was in this 


respect that Spletter’s coquettish performance stood in the plainest and most 7 


disconcerting opposition to the music. Here was the central and most 
serious defect of the Essen production, and since, one imagines, Spletter did 
what she was told (very vivaciously and alluringly into the bargain), the chief 
blame must be laid at the door of the opera’s producer, Hans Hartleb. 


Let it be said at once that Hartleb’s production had immediate virtues, — 


the most important of which were his deft handling of the cinematic interlude 
between scenes | and 2 of Act Il—a quite brilliant method, by the way, of 
compressing a lot of action into a little space though, in this instance, the 
film’s action might have been clearer—and his sensitive reconstruction of the 
incomplete third act. Of this act Berg left only two fully scored fragments— 
the purely orchestral Variations which were to serve as an interlude between 
the act’s two scenes, and the final Adagio, which comprises the opera’s con- 
cluding bars. The Essen company played the Variations as an overture to 
Act III, and spoke a condensed version of the dialogue (freely adapted by 
Hartleb after Wedekind’s prose) which contains the essential dramatic action 
and leads logically to the Adagio wherein Lulu’s tragedy attains its apotheosis 
while she herself (and the pathetic Grafin Geschwitz) receive their gruesome 
ends at the hands of Jack the Ripper. It is this noble Adagio (which per- 
forms a similar function to the D minor interlude in the last act of Wozzeck) 
that convincingly, and three times over, exposed the totally misconceived 
character of Hartleb’s Lulu. We may pay all kinds of tributes to top-level 
flirtatiousness, but we don’t commemorate it in an elaborate symphonic 
edifice which must take its place as one of the most significant, and inspired, 
slow movements of our time. Berg, one feels, would not have wasted a note 
of pity on Hartleb’s Lulu, let alone an entire opera. 

What, then—or who—is the ‘true’ Lulu? While being certain that Essen 
provides the wrong answer, it is by no means a simple task to attempt a right 
one. But the two plays of Wedekind from which Berg drew his libretto, 
Erdgeist and Biichse der Pandora, indicate, it is safe to say, that Lulu is no 
highly-sexed chorus girl but a spirit (a side of sex, maybe) that needs to love 
and be loved quite indiscriminately, and without a thought for the conse- 
quences, potential or actual. This abstract, all-embracing view of Lulu’s 
personality (conspicuously absent in the Essen production) would surely 
explain her all-inclusive list of lovers (a grammar-school boy and the Grafin 
Geschwitz amongst them), and the all-inclusive extremes into which her love 
plunges her and her lovers: murder, suicide, even (implied) incest. Lulu 
runs the complete circle of the passions, normal and abnormal, and yet what 
one might call her spiritual innocence is unimpaired. She cannot be called 
to account for her actions and their consequences because she is responsible 
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The closing trio in ‘La forza del destino’ at Florence. With Siepi, Tebaldi, 
del Monaco. Photo Florence Festival 


for none of them. Lulu, to be sure, is not a person, but she is one aspect of 
the human animal magnified to an enormous degree. She is a ‘myth’, 
necessarily representing a partial truth as a whole one. Herein lies her fatal 
attraction and her universal appeal. She is not a Universal Mother, but 
rather the Universal Mistress we all desire to possess or emulate. And, 
despite the crudities and freakishness of the libretto (Wedekind’s work is of 


more social than literary value) all of us—through the medium of Berg’s 
music—come to love Lulu. We would have loved Essen’s Lulu more had 
she emerged from the pages of the score and not from some brightly-lit 
Piccadilly bar. 

If one regrets that Berg never lived to finish this opera which, in every 
detail, promised to be far superior to Wozzeck, one must regret, too, the 
opera he might have written after Lu/u. But we must be thankful for Ludlu’s 
two acts and two fragments; and, Wozzeck having paved the way, we must 
hope soon to see Berg’s astonishing heroine seducing the front stalls at Covent 
Garden or the Wells. Donald Mitchell 

(An article on the musical aspect of Lulu will, it is hoped, be published in a 
later number of Opera. Ed.) 


Florence 


_ Florence’s impressive Forza del Destino was a real festival performance, 
lreshly thought-out, lavishly planned and groomed to the last detail. If it 
had a weakness it was on the scenic side, which in its heav y Gothic austerity 
assorted oddly with Mitropoulos’s modern streamlined spirit which charac- 
terised the se musical conception. Franco Lolli allowed himself one 
brave excursion, but as it was Leonora’s cell in Act IV, it came too late 
to be anything but anomalous. The Inn shunned local colour and resembled 
a barracks. The cyclorama was not used: in its place a fine series of 
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Act Il of ‘La forza del destino’ at Florence. Photo Florence Festiva 


painted skies, wind-blown and angry yellow, increased the brooding im 
mobility. Pabst, working for the first time in opera, like Rossellini in Naples 
Otello, found it difficult to depart from hallowed tradition, but handled the 
statuesque grouping of the final Trio and the Church scene in a memorable 
way. He had gauzes fixed for the long end of the Church so that when the 
doors opened for the La Vergine degli Angeli the whole was a world 
of light. Morosini’s sturdy and admirably concerted choralists were at their 
best int his scene where modulation is what counts, though in the vivandiére 
scenes more swirl and dash would have been welcome. 

Mitropoulos’ controversial reading was brilliant rather than broad. He 
polished up the old Verdian silver until it shone like chromium. Sometimes 

and the Rataplan scene was a case in point—it came perilously close to the 
superficial slickness of operetta. At times it approached an unearthly 
beauty for which the soloists too deserve much of the credit. 

An exceptionally young band of soloists they were, too. Tebaldi was 
performing Leonora for the first time and was completely mistress of the 
situation. She built up the vocal side of the role on almost exaggerated 
dynamic contrasts. Her forte is like any other competent Italian sopranos, 
but she has more grades of piano than any, and here she exploited them all 
including the falsetto variety. Every phrase came out with new meaning 
often begun with a slight exciting hesitancy and then skilfully pulled back 
into shape. In Pace, pace, the dynamic control was perfected, and the last 
B flat of Maledizione! was a great full-throated note which took the whok 
theatre with it. Barbieri’s Preziosilla was flamboyant and impudent in is 
solid way with the vocal security which is invariably hers. Del Monaco has 
the heroic timbre which entirely suits Don Alvaro; if he could have matched 
it with an equal musicianship this would have been a fine performance. He 
uses his voice as an acrobat uses his body, and a little of the singer’s art would 
be welcome. Aldo Protti took over Don Carlo from Mascherini (who w% 
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ill after the dress rehearsal) and made a first-class job of it in spite of his 
disadvantageous height. Siepi inspired absolute trust as Padre Guar- 
diano, his warm, rounded, almost woolly tone quite different in quality from 
Neri’s pin-pointed resonance. Maionica played the Marquis and Renato 
Capecchi a very original Melitone, who instead of being a rotund and comic 
friar appeared nervous, bespectacled and suspicious—Manzoni’s Don 
Abbondio to the life. 

The Maggio (and Maestro Siciliani in chief) merits the warmest congratu- 
lation in the choice of its concluding open-air operas, and the courage with 
which it carries them out in princely Renaissance opulence. It was a happy 
thought to follow Cavalli's Didone of last year with Rameau’s Les Indes 
Galantes, for which the whole company of the Paris Opéra with the exception 
of the orchestra was imported. The elegant French opéra-ballet which 
Rameau inherited from Lully had been firmly based on Cavalli, at least so 
far as the accompanied recitative was concerned. In Les Indes Galantes the 
fluidity of the vocal line, due to careful following of natural speech-accents, 
is a Sure pointer to its ancestry, but in addition there is the delectable element 
of divertissement which sprang from native French soil and the court of 
Louis XIV in particular, and which was slowly becoming a professional art. 

Les Indes Galantes is divided into a prologue and four self-contained 
‘entrées.’ It consists of a Round the World tour from Hebe’s Palace with 
scores of dainty cupids to prove that even if Europe is busy with Bellona, the 
rest of the world has Love as its law. In search of evidence, he takes his 
audience to Turkey (where a Seraglio-like plot is worked out), to the Incas, 
Persia and finally to colonial settlements in the West Indies. Each entrée 
has its own divertissement and the splendour of its local colour is left to the 
choreography and the visual display. Thus the enchanting negro couple 
(in white satin ball-dress) who appear in the last entrée are greeted by a trum- 
pet fanfare which is closely akin to the ‘Music for the Royal Fireworks’! 


Act Il of ‘Les Indes Galantes’ in the Boboli Gardens at Florence. 
Photo Florence Festival 




















In the hands of the producer, Maurice Lehmann, the choreographers, Serge 
Lifar (who also danced), Albert Aveline and Harold Lander, and a galaxy 
of fairy-tale costumes of the utmost magnificence and fantasy, the raison 
d’étre of the whole spectacle became a visual one. The orchestral side, 
under a somewhat undistinguished Opéra conductor, Louis Fuzelier, took 
on a meekly secondary function. In spite of a very intelligent revision for 
modern orchestra by Paul Dukas and an instrumentation of the recitatives 
by Henry Busser, the sound was quickly diffused in the open air. The voices, 
on the other hand, some of them peaky by Italian standards and very indifferent 
in ensemble, came across excellently. Unlike Italians, the singers moved 
admirably among the dancers. There were too many to mention individually, 
but Janine Micheau, Raoul Jobin and José Luccioni made their mark. Two 
courtly and spirited commentators on the action (Jacqueline Chambord and 
Jean Berger) also suffered from not being in a theatre. The fact that the 
company had only had one rehearsal in the Boboli Gardens before the 
performances made one wonder whether the difficulty of transition to the 
open air had been fully assessed. 

The imaginative grouping and dovetailing of the various sequer.ces werea 
fine tribute to the producer, and reached their apogee (with help from Wat- 
teau) in the decorative and delicately-coloured third entrée, Les Fleurs. 
Apart from the natural setting—which included a hill and a convenient 
moon—there was a great deal of moveable scenery, a toy volcano and a ship 
in difficulties which puts into land. Plenty, in fact, to ravish the senses and 
some little to smile about. Cynthia Jolly. 


News 
France 


Henry-Louis de La Grange sends the following report from Paris : 

The long-awaited Paris premiére of the Rake’s Progress finally took place 
at the Opéra-Comique on June 18. The work had been heard for the first 
time in France at Strasbourg last December. 

The Rake’s Progress has such a wealth of merits that one wonders why s0 
many critics have argued only about its most superficial and unimportant 
aspects. A leading New York critic objected to its lack of good melodic 
material, a most extraordinary criticism indeed, as it is probably Strawinsky’ 
most melodious score. His use of the orchestra in the Rake is nothing short 
of miraculous (although a leading Paris critic complained that he had never 
heard such ‘ugly’ sounds). As in many other middle and late works, he 
uses a small-sized orchestra most of the time, and long instrumental solos. 
This only enhances the effect of the tutti-passages. Few more enchanting 
effects can be found in all of operatic literature than the canon between the 
bassoon and the voice in Ann’s aria in Act I, scene 3 ; and few more dramatic 
than the solo piano accompaniment to the card game in the cemetery scene. 

In his late work, Strawinsky is too often guilty of a certain dryness, a kind 
of voluntary lack of lyricism. In this respect, the Rake shows a real ft 
juvenation. Although he keeps to the same ascetic simplicity as in his other 
works, some of the music in the opera reflects a genuine ‘heartfelt’ lyricism. 
It is as if Strawinsky, arrived at a supreme point of mastery, had rediscovered 
how to write simple and touching melodies. 
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Tom's House in ‘The Rake’s Progress’ at the Opéra-Comique. 
Photo Erlanger de Rosen. 


The ‘harshness’ of the dissonances, which so shocked a leading Paris critic, 
is never arbitrary, but is the result of intricate counterpoint, passing notes 
and so on. As for borrowing clichés from classical music, Strawinsky and 
many others have done so successfully for the past thirty years. 

The greatest weakness of the Rake’s Progress lies in its libretto. This is a 
distinguished literary effort. The plot is brilliantly made up of situations 
borrowed from various classical plays. But as a libretto, it is artificial and 
lifeless. The characters are mere cyphers, and it is impossible to expect an 
audience to be interested in them. Furthermore, the action lags sadly 
towards the middle of the opera, particularly during the unfortunate scene 
of the bread machine. These failings are, to my mind, the reason why the 
opera can never be a success with the general public. 

The Paris production, if not ideal, did the work full justice. Leopold 
Simoneau’s performance as Tom Rakewell can hardly be excelled in vocal 
agility, accuracy of intonation and understanding of the music. Xavier 
Depraz was a splendid Nick Shadow. Janine Micheau possesses probably 
the best voice of any French singer, and her performance of the difficult part 
of Ann was more than adequate ; but Simone Couderc’s characterisation of 
Baba the Turk lacked strength and projection. 

Due credit must be given to André Cluytens, France’s most gifted opera 
conductor, for keeping well in hand a performance which was both lively 
and accurate. 

G. Wakhevitch’s sets are, no doubt, the loveliest which have yet been 
designed for the work. They added much to the quality of the production, 
one which is far above the usual level of the Opéra-~-Comique. 
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Germany 


A Festival of Italian opera was held at Augsburg last month. Perform. 
ances of Aida, Forza del Destino, Vespri Siciliani and Turandot were given. 
Artists included Araujo, Kupper, Lafayette, Mancini, Martinis, Gostic, 
Roswaenge, Turrini, Wenkoff, Metternich, Maionica, Savarese and Siepi, 
At Bad Hersfeld Fidelio was performed in the Abbey ruins as part of the 
summer Festival. The cast included Birgit Nilsson, Roswaenge, Rudolf 
Gonzar, Arnold van Mill and James Pease ; Heger conducted. 

The Berlin Festival was due to open on August 30 with a new production 
of The Tales of Hoffmann. Windemith’s Cardillac, in its new version, is to 
be given by the Frankfurt Company on September 5 and 6, and the first per- 
formance in Germany of Der Prozess is scheduled for September 10 witha 
second performance on September 18. There will be a complete cycle of 
The Ring produced by Tietjen, September 12, 13, 20, 27 and also performances 
of Rigoletto, Tristan, Mona Lisa, Elektra, Salome, Entfiihrung, Fidelio, Zauber- 
fléte, Orpheus, Der fliegende Holldnder, Rosenkavalier, Tosca, Die schlaue 
Susanne, Wiener Blut and Abraxes. 

The Dortmund State Theatre recently gave the first performance in Ger- 
many for many years of Busoni’s Dr. Faustus. At the Dresden Staatsoper 
Handel's Ariadne was produced by Erhard Fischer and conducted by Kurt 
Striegler. Gudrun Wuestemann sang the title part, Ruth Lange was Alkestis, 
Werner Liebing Tauris, and Arno Schellenberg, Theseus. This production 
was given at the Handel Festival at Halle where Deidamia was also 
performed, produced by Heinz Riickert and conducted by Horst-Tanu 
Margraf. 

Wolfgang Nolter sends the following report from Hamburg : 

Walkiire is the first Ring opera to be mounted on the small Hamburg 


Anders, Greindl, Wasserthal in Act I of ‘Die Walkiire* at Hamburg. 
Photo Lotte Diimmler 
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Lore Hoffmann and Horst Giinther in 
‘I! Campiello. Photo Lotte Diimmle: 


stage since the war, though Rennert 
had shown that it was possible to 
stage Die Meistersinger here. ,The 
performance of Walkiire, however, 
was disappointing because the pro- 
duction was on a provincial level. 
Wolf Volker who proved his qualities 
at several other occasions was satis- 
fied with doing the most obvious 
things in a crude manner. Several 
potentially good actors were asked to 
throw up their arms and stamp their 
feet whenever there was a chance to 
do so, andto turn away with a sudden 
jolt as soon as they had finished 
their part, and all this without the 
slightest regard of what was going 
on in Leopold Ludwig's orchestral pit. Friedhelm Strenger’s scenery was 
of the same calibre, and his Feuerzauber cannot be taken seriously. 

The singing generally was on a high level. The two outstanding achieve- 
ments were Gottlob Frick’s Hunding and Elfriede Wasserthal’s Sieglinde. 
Her singing was of a dramatic intensity and expressive range which are rare ; 
she had no trouble with high notes and her voice always sounds splendid. 
Peter Anders added Siegmund to his Wagnerian repertory. His high notes are 
thrilling and in the lower register he has a fine timbre. Gusta Hammer as 
Fricka once again showed her high artistry, her voice being steady and surpris- 
ingly fresh. Wotan was James Pease on whom I want to write next month. It 
was a pity that many musico-dramatic points went for nothing because of 
Helena Braun’s Briinnhilde. Her voice is now too shaky to last through 
Walkiire and can no longer produce any acceptable pp-effects, though her 
Hojotoho on her first entrance promised better things. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s // Campiello was just the right thing for summertime 
when nobody wants to hear any more Wagner : this was a highly enter- 
taining evening—so much so, that I missed a good deal of the music because 
of the constant bursts of laughter from the audience. The singing of the 
three sopranos—Christine Goérner, Lore Hoffmann and Anneliese Rothen- 
berger—was exquisite and if I single out Christine Gérner for special praise, 
it is because she is not yet known and is only in her early twenties. 
Here is another fine singer in the making. | The great success with the public 
and main source of amusement, however, were GOllnitz and Marschner, high 
tenors, who had the parts of the mothers of two of the young ladies. The 
production had been entrusted to Werner Wiekenberg, a young and promising 
assistant of Giinther Rennert. He fully succeeded in keeping the action 
going, but tended to overstress many points and actually turned comedy to 
farce. An Italian buffo-opera needs a lighter touch than his. Wilhelm 
Briickner-Riiggeberg conducted, celebrating the 25th anniversary of his debut. 
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Following the productions at Ziirich and Frankfurt of the new version of 
Cardillac, the Hanover Opera mounted this work towards the end of their 
season, under the musical direction of Johannes Schiiller and produced by 
Alfred Noller. Condi Siegmund sang the title part, Grete Kraiger was the 
‘Primadonna’ and the cast also included Elfriede Weidlich, Milly Stolle 
Garvens, Carl Hauss and Willy Sch6neweiss. Plans for the 1953-4 season 
include new productions of Der fliegende Hollander, Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Don Carlos, Boris Godunov, Martha, Carmina Burna, Les Noces, (Straw 
insky), Die verkaufte Braut, Il Matrimonio segreto and Let's Make an Opera, 

The Staatstheater, Kassel, recently produced Scarlatti’s // trionfo dell’ Onore, 
under the title of Intermezzo in Pisa. The work was given in a double bill 
with Milhaud’s Le pauvre matelot. 

Ruth Uebel reports from Munich that the last production of the season was 
a newly mounted Figaro at the Gartnerplatz-Theater with Domgraf-Fass- 
bander in the title part, Kupper as the Countess, Schmidt-Walter as the Count, 
Trotschel as Susanna, TOpper as Cherubino, and Gerhein, Schaiger, Kuen 
and Proebstl in the smaller parts. Heinz Arnold produced and Jochum 
was the conductor. Other end-of-season events, were the appearances of 
Varnay as Isolde, Leonora (Fidelio and Trovatore), Josef Traxel as the Duke, 
and Kleiber conducting Elektra with Goltz, Hoengen, Kupper and Hotter. 


Hungary 


Martin Lawrence who last season had sung at the Budapest State Opera 
in performances of Don Giovanni returned this spring to sing the title part of 


Martin Lawrence in a scene from ‘Don Pasquale’ at the Budapest Opera. 








irt of 








Araujo (Fiora) and Prandelli (Avito) in Act II of ‘L’ Amore dei tre Re.’ 
Photo Piccagliani 


Don Pasquale and Mephistophélés in Faust. His Pasquale is of course known 
to British operagoers from his appearances at the Cambridge Theatre with 
Stabile, but his Mephistophélés is less well known. We understand that he 
scored a great success in this part too. 

The opera company has several outstanding singers including the soprano 
Julia Osvath, the baritone Alexander Sved and the bass Mihaly Szekely. 
The current repertory comprises some fifty operas, nine of which are by 
Hungarian composers and the balance by Italian, German, French and 
Russian composers. 


Italy 

Peter Dragadze sends the following final report from Milan : 

Montemezzi’ L’ Amore dei tre Re was revived at the Scala under de Sabata’s 
wonderful direction. Rossi Lemeni was magnificent as the blind Archibaldo. 
Valdengo returning from America was not a particularly satisfactory Man- 
fredo, acting and singing in a self-conscious manner. Prandelli’s musician- 
ship was displayed to good advantage as Avito, and Constantina Araujo 
sang well and displayed good vocal quality as Fiora. The costumes and sets 
by Felice Casorati were sadly below Scala standards. 

Monteverdi's L’Incoronazione di Poppea in Ghedini’s new version was the 
season’s last offering. The conductor was Giulini, who again proved himself 
a master of detail. The production of Margherita Wallman was of the same 
high order as the musical direction, while the sets and costumes of Dmitri 
Bouchene were impressive. Clara Petrella sang the part of Poppea, though 
perhaps she is too modern in appearance and musical approach for this 
classical role. Renato Gavarini was Nerone, but after a good start seemed 
to be tired; Maria Radev was the Ottavia. The rest of the large cast 
included Ribetti, Vercelli, Zanolli, Canali, Panerai, and Petri. 
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The finale of ‘L’Incoronazione di Poppea’ at the Scala. Photo Piccagliani 


Cynthia Jolly sends the following final report from Rome : 

Manon, very reliably handled by Bellezza, is performed in Italy without 
the Cours-de-la-Reine scene, and the third act starts directly with Saint 
Sulpice. Elena Rizzieri made a pink-and-blue Manon of outstanding musical 
intelligence with a pleasant, totally unsensual voice which is developing a 
dangerous wobble. She is a magnificently disciplined young artist from whom 
at times one would welcome more abandon. A special comment is needed 
for an exquisite hand-painted dress which she wore for the gaming-house 
scene. Tagliavini, scarcely overtopping her, is hardly cut out to be the 
gallant, and his unsubtle stage presence does not assist his des Grieux. The 
third act aria in Saint Sulpice was, however, very finely done.  Plinic 
Clabassi, as the Comte des Grieux, was majestic in voice and mien alike. 

Cilea’s Adriana Lecouvreur, intimate and elegant in true Massenet tradition 
and never overloaded, gave proof of its continuing popularity and boasted 
Caniglia in one of her most famous roles. She has acquired a sort of double- 
reeded forte which is often ugly, but in her generous, regal interpretation of 
the French actress she was in her best form. Saturno Meletti made a queru- 
lous Michonnet but his diction is excellent. Prandelli was much less effective 
in the part of the glamorous Maurizio than Campora the year before. Some 
first-class teamwork came from Giulio Tomei and Adelio Zagonara as the 
Prince of Bouillon and his scheming Abbé. Bellezza took charge once mort, 
benign and very sure of his step in this Italian repertory work which & 
virtually unknown outside Italy. 

A season of popular opera was given at the Teatro Eliseo. The repertory 
included J/ Barbiere, Traviata, Trovatore, Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, Boheme, Tosca and Butterfly. Interest was given to the season by 
the reappearance of the veteran Carlo Galeffi as Rigoletto and Scarpia. 
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Other artists included Antonio Annaloro, Clara Pignatelli and Marcella 
Franci. The conductors were Manrico de Tura, Ugo Catania, Giuseppe 
Ruisi and the English David Ellenberg. 

The Terme di Caracalla opened with a production of Guglielmo Tell with 
Gobbi in the title part, Antonietta Stella as Matilda, Filippeschi as Arnold, 
and Neri as Gessler. Santini conducted. 

The open-air performances at the Castello di S. Giusto, Trieste, opened 
with a performance of Aida with Araujo, Pirazzini, del Monaco, Malaspina, 
Mongelli and Massaria ; the conductor was Molinari-Pradelli. At Naples, 
the summer season opened with La Gioconda sung by Corridori, Barbieri, 
Danieli, Di Stefano, Savarese and Petri, conductor Serafin. 

The Italian Radio (RAI) opened its summer season with a fine performance 
of Traviata, conducted by Previtali with Carteri, Poggi and Tagliabue. This 
was followed by a rather mediocre Andrea Chenier with Gavazzi, Gavarini 
and Tagliabue, conductor Basile, and a dull La Rondine with Rizzieri, Lazzari 
and Panerai, conductor Sanzogno. Many interesting works are scheduled 
to be broadcast between now and December, including // Turco in Italia 
(Rossini), Agrippina (Handel), // Vampiro (Marschner), The House of the 
Dead (Janacek), Belfagor (Respighi), and Si/vano (Mascagni). 


. 
Spain 
During August an Italian opera Festival was held at Bilbao. Performances 
of Aida, Rigoletto, Trovatore, Tosca and Favorita were given. Artists in- 
cluded Guerrini, Nicolai, Poggi, Salvarezza, Mascherini, Colzani and Stef- 
anoni ; Giuseppe Podesta was the conductor. 


South America 

J. P. Cebreiro sends the following report from Buenos Aires : 

The 1953 season at the Teatro Colon opened with the first performance in 
Buenos Aires of Wolf-Ferrari’s early opera, Le donne curiose. The cast, 
mostly of local singers, offered a performance of reasonable standard. Leading 
parts were sung by Luisa Bartoletti, Helena Arizmendi, Olga Chevaline, 
Felipe Romito, Angelo Mattiello and Renato Cesari; Calusio was the con- 
ductor and Erhardt the producer. The second opera was Rabard’s Marouf,a 
work very popular at the Colon ; it was given an authentic performance 
under the baton of Albert Wolff ; the cast included Renée Mazella, Jacques 
Jansen and Georges Danton. The revival of Orfeo under Calusio brought 
Ebe Stignani back to the Colon. Her voice was not in its best estate, but 
she still offers young singers an object lesson in style. She ended the first 
act with the Divinités du Styx from Alceste, a heritage from Toscanini’s 
Scala performances. Arizmendi was the Eurydice. Pelléas et Meélisande 
Was given with the same singers in the title parts as in 1946, Mazella and 
Jansen, and conducted by Wolff. The great event of the season to date was 
the first performance since 1930 of Don Carlos. Stignani as Eboli towered 
above everyone else vocally ; she gave a superb performance. Pili Martorell 
Was a good Elisabeth, and Renato Cesari a polished Rodrigo. Jerome Hines 
made his debut as Philip ; he started somewhat tentatively, but warmed up 
later, singing magnificently in the third act ; Carlo Bergonzi was disappointing 
in the title part. Calusio conducted and Erhardt was again the producer. 

The season at the Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janiero was due to open on 
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August 10. Once again a distinguished company has been assembled. The 
repertory includes Zauberfléte, Der Freischiitz, Tannhauser, Samson et Delila, 
Carmen, Orfeo, Traviata, Otello, Bohéme, Tosca, Adriana Lecouvreur, Maria 
Egeziaca and Amelia al Ballo. Singers for the German works are Valerie 
Bak, August Gschwend, Hans Hopf, Heinz Imdahl, Otakar Kraus, Rudolf 
Lustig, Edith Schemioneck, Arnold van Mill, Herta Wilfert, conductor 
Elmendorff. The artists for the French and Italian works are Fedora 
Barbieri, Rafael Lagares, Pili Martorell, Giuseppe Modesti, Gianni Poggi, 
Paolo Silveri, Renata Tebaldi, Ramon Vinay, Carlos Walter ; conductor 
Calusio, de Carvalho, and Wolff. 


Obituary 


Hermann Jadlowker. This famous tenor died in Tel-Aviv on May 13. He was 
born in Riga in 1879 and received his musical training at the Vienna Conservatory 
He sang at Berlin (1901-6), Vienna (1906-10) and the Metropolitan (1910-13). He 
returned to Riga in 1929 where he became Professor of singing at the Conservatory ; 
he had been living in Tel-Aviv for the last fifteen years. 

Tita Ruffo. The death of this famous baritone occurred in Florence on July 6. 
Ruffo was born in Pisa in 1877 ; he studied with Persichini at the Sante Cecilia 
Academy, Rome, and made his debut at the Constanzi Theatre of that city in 189%, 
in the part of the Herald in Lohengrin. He came to Covent Garden in 1903, making 
his debut as Enrico in Lucia with Wedekind and Bonci, and sang also as Figaro in 
Ii Barbiere with Bonci and Barrientos. He quarrelled with Melba and never sang 
again on that stage. He had a very successful career in America in New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia and has many gramophone records to his credit. 

The deaths have also been announced of Max Dawison who sang Alberich, 
Klingsor and Telramund at Bayreuth in the early 1900’s and of Werner Faulhaber 
who was a member of the Dresden and Munich operas in recent years and sang 
Donner and Kothner at Bayreuth last summer. 


Late News 


Edinburgh Festival. The Puppet Theatre Limited, London, are presenting 
Opera in Miniature at the Central Hall, Tollcross, Edinburgh, nightly at 7.30 p.m 
with matinee performances at 10.45 a.m. and 2.45 p.m. The programmes wil 
consist of Full-length presentations or extracts by marionettes to music, of works by 
Mozart, Offenbach, Pergolesi, Purcell and Donizetti. 


An Italian Opera Company, under the direction of Eugene Iskoldoff will b 
tuuring the provinces during the next three months and will be visiting Croydon, 
Cardiff, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow ane 
Edinburgh. Artists will include Virginea Zeani, Kyra Vayne, Gianni Raimond, 
Piero Ferraro and Ernesto Vezzosi. 


Rudolf Steiner Theatre, London. The first performances of Inglis Gundry’ 
sixth opera, The Tinners of Cornwall, are announced for September ¥ 
October 1, 2 and 3. The opera, which will be produced by Powell Lloyd, will be 
conducted by Geoffrey Corbett and John Foster. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete recordings 

LA BELLE HELENE, with Janine Lindenfelder (Héléne, s), Janine Weishardt 
(Bacchis, m-s), Jacqueline Vitry (Leoena, s), Annette Martineau (Parthoenis, s), 
Loly Valdarnini (Oreste, s), André Dran (Paris, t), Roger Giraud (Menelaus, t), 
Jacques Linsolas (Agamemnon, b), Lucien Mans (Calchas, bs), Jean Mollien (Achilles, 
t), Armand Duval (Ajax I, t), Jean Hoffmann (Ajax II, b), with Paris Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Chorus : Réné Leibowitz (4 sides) 1/p. Nixa PLP. 206 1/2. 

La Belle Héléne was first performed with Hortense Schneider in the title role, in 
1864, that is to say six years later than Orphée aux Enfers (Nixa’s recording of the 
earlier opera was reviewed in OPERA, December 1952). The present set is no less 
successful than its predecessor, and the music itself is just as delightful and full of 
invention. As in Orphée, we have parody in plenty : Héléne’s first aria (No. 2) is 
a nice take-off of the deep feeling of Berlioz’s Marguérite’s D’amour l’ardente flamme, 
and the mock patriotic trio (No. 20), while occupying a dramatic position something 
like that of the Pappatacci trio in Rossini’s L’/taliana, contrives to poke fun at both 
Auber and Rossini—the rabble-rousing duet from La Muette de Portici (L’amour 
sacré de la patrie) and the duet and trio from William Tell (Ah, Mathilde and Troncar 
suoi di quell’ empio). Before it, we have had the celebrated Can-can and the no less 
selebrated slow waltz, Paris’s famous song, a high-spirited ‘dream’ love duet, and 
come deliciously comic episodes such as the entrance of the Greek heroes (7b). 
Perhaps the whole spirit of the work is best summed up in the words and music of 
Héléne’s mock-plaintive and exquisite Invocation to Venus (No. 11), which can be 
found at the beginning of side 3. I found it irresistible, and could not get the tune 
or words out of my head for days after first playing the records : 

* Dis-moi Venus, 
Quel plaisir trouves-tu, 
4 faire ainsi cascader la vertu ?” 

The performance is very convincing, even though Héléne could perhaps do with a 
rather more assured voice than Lindenfelder possesses. But she sings with plenty 
of style and charm, and her efforts are excellently matched by those of André Dran 
as Paris, whose singing is delightful, not only of the lyrical sections but also of such 
tongue twisters as the rapid pars pour la Créte in the finale of Act I, and the yodelling 
of the Tyrolienne. The others back them up well, and Leibowitz gives another 
demonstration of his excellent ability as a conductor of Offenbach. In spite of a 
recording which deteriorates towards the centre of each disc, of some very noticeable 
pre- and post-echo, | found this a highly enjoyable issue, and I can recommend it 
with complete confidence to anyone who enjoyed Orphée, or indeed to anyone else 
who has not yet had the pleasure of hearing the earlier set. 

Nixa has provided an entirely adequate programme note to the set, but once again 
has chosen to print it on both record covers. There is, therefore, once again no 
list of the musical numbers, so that without a score or libretto it is difficult to make 
out who is singing what at any particular time : 


Side 1 Act I Introduction. 
! Ver tes autels, Jupin (Chorus). 
Ib C'est le devoir des jeune filles (Chorus, Heléne). 


2 Amours divins! ardentes flammes! (Heléne) 
Couplets: Au cabaret du labyrinthe (Oreste, Calchas, Chorus). 
4 & 5 Melodrama. 


6 Au mont Ida (Paris’s song). 
Side 2 6b & c Melodrama. 
7 March: Voici les rois de la Gréce (Chorus). 
7b Couplets des Rois (Ajax | & Il, Oreste, Menelaus, Agamemnon, Calchas). 
8 Finale: Gloire, Gloire! (Oreste, Parthoenis, Leoena, Menelaus, Achille, 
Ajax 1 & Il, Agamemnon, Calchas, Paris, Héléne, Chorus). 
Atl 9 Entr’acte (waltz). 
Side 3 10 O Reine, en ce jour (Bacchis, Héléne & Chorus). 
wee 11 Invocation 4 Venus: Dis-moi Vénus (Héléne). 
12 Marche de I’Oie (Héléne, Bacchis, Oreste, Achille, Ajax I & Il, Agamemnon, 
Calchas) 
13 Scéne du Jeu de l’'Oie (Héléne, Bacchis, Oreste, Achille, Ajax I & II, Aga- 


memnon, Calchas). 
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14 Couplet: En couronnes tressons les roses (Oreste & Chorus). 


1S Duo de réve: C'est le ciel qui menvoie (Helene, Paris) 

16 Finale: A moi, rois de la Grece! (Menelaus, Hélene, Paris, Oreste, Bacchis, 
Achille, Ajax I & Il, Agamemnon, Calchas, Chorus). 

16b Couplets: Un mari sage (Héléne, Oreste, Bacchis, Paris, Achille, Ajax I & 
Il, Agamemnon, Calchas, Chorus). 

Side 4 Act Il 17 Entr’acte. 

18 Dansons, aimons (Oreste, Chorus) 

18b Vénus au fond de nos Ames (Oreste, Chorus) 

19 Couplets: La! Vrai, je ne suis pas coupable (Helene) 

20 Trio patriotique: Lorsque la Gréce est un champ de carnage (Agamemnon, 
Menelaus, Calchas). 

21 La galére de Cythére (Chorus). 


Priére: La Gréce enti¢re suppliante (Chorus) 
Tyrolienne: Et tout d’abord, o vile multitude (Paris, Chorus). 
22 Finale: Elle vient! C'est elle! 

May we ask Nixa (a) to publish libretti in future to accompany these sets of lesser 
known operas ; (b) to provide more accurate and informative labelling, eg, 
Héléne is known as ‘Linda Felder’ and ‘Janine Linda’ on the same envelope ; (c) 
to give us more of these French operatic works, if possible with Mr. Leibowitz 
Could he not take a hint from No. 2 of this set and turn his attention to Berlioz, 
beginning with, say, Béatrice et Bénédict, and put us further in his debt ? H. 
German 

Lohengrin: Prelude Act I (N.B.C. Symphony: Toscanini: DB.21574). As fine as 
was the Beecham disc (Col.LX1557) some six months ago, this is even better; 
the string playing is ethereal and the whole reading is imbued with deep spirituality 
and poetry. Highly recommended. Tristan und Isolde: Prelude Act III (Phil- 
harmonia: Furtwangler: DB21585). This must come from the complete L.P. st 
reviewed in the June oPpERA. The playing in the first part of the prelude is of a very 
high standard indeed, but I always feel when we come to the Shepherd's pipe melody 
on the cor-anglais, that unless we are in the theatre, it loses its point and becomes 
merely boring. Meistersinger: Prelude Act II] (N.B.C. Symphony: Toscanini: 
DB21564). Another fine Toscanini reading, displaying that depth of feeling that 
made Toscanini’s pre-war Salzburg Meistersinger so memorable. String playing 
again remarkable and the horns play with a lovely bloom. Highly recommended 
Italian 

Nina, o la pazza d’Amore (Paisiello): Overture (Royal Philharmonic: Beecham 
DB6499). — This disc for some time available on special order, now comes into the 
general catalogue. Beecham has always had a liking for this piece (last revived a 
the Scala in the early years of the war). The R.P.O. strings are well recorded, and 
the whole thing goes with typical Beecham zest. II Barbiere di Siviglia: Se il nome 
& Allidea di quel metallo (Monti, Bechi, de los Angeles & Milan Symphooy 
Orchestra: Serafin: DB21576). This comes from the complete Barber set reviewed 
in the February OPERA. While I think it a good idea to issue separately some of the 
vocal highlights from complete recordings, this seems an odd coupling. Why nol 
either the two Act I tenor arias or the whole Figaro-Almaviva duet ? Here the 
latter stops half-way through the scene—a very tame ending. Monti’s tone 
reproduced well and Bechi, strangely enough, does not sound quite so strident a 
onthe L.P. La Traviata: Libiamo libiamo, ne lieti calici (Lanza, Malbin & R.C.A. 
Victor Orchestra & Chorus: Gallinicos) & Martha: M’Appari (Lanza & R.C.A. 
Victor Orchestra: Gallinicos: DB21571). The Malbin-Lanza partnership, alread) 
sampled ia the Butterfly Love-duet, continues here. Again it is the soprano who 
comes out best, for Lanza sings far too loudly and with little finesse. Albanese 
and Peerce (DB2111) still offers the best single version of the Brindisi. _M’ Appar 
is Lanza’s best effort to date, but still a long way behind Schipa or Gigli. Sonnam- 
bula: Prendi, l'anel ti dono (Tagliavini & EIAR Orchestra: Tansini) & L’Amico 
Fritz: O, Amore, o bella luce (Tagliavini & ELAR Orchestra: Mascagni: DB21579) 
This is a repressing of two Cetra discs made during the war. Tagliavini sings the 
Bellini excerpt (part of the Amina-Elvino duet, recorded in full by Schipa and dal 
Monte DA1351) in a melting lovely tone; there are one or two intrusive h’s, but 
no matter. The L’Amico Fritz excerpt must surely come from the complete & 
cording of the opera, for we hear Meletti’s voice at the end and a fragment of t 
ensuing scene between Fritz and Rabbi David. Tagliavni’s singing is again ol 8 
very high order and the composer provides what must be an authentic accompall: 
ment. Recommended, Aida: O patria mia & La Wally: Ebben? Ne 
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lontana (Hammond & Philharmonia: Susskind: DB21580). The Verdi aria dis- 
appoints, for Miss Hammond destroys the line of her singing by her irritating habit 
of stressing certain syllables as if she were scanning a line of poetry (e.g., O ciéli 
azzuri): there are also a couple of ugly upward slurs. The last piano passage with 
the voice ascending to the final high C is beautifully done. But do compare this 
with Turner’s old Columbia disc, shortened though it is, to see what I mean about 
singing with a real /egato line. The Wally excerpt suits the singer much better and 
is better sung here than by either Caniglia or Fineschi. Madama Butterfly: Love 
duet Act I (Peters and Peerce) & Andate, il triste vero: Addio fiorito asil (Peerce 
and Dunning) (20th Century Fox Symphony: Newman). This sadly truncated version 
of the Butterfly duet beginning with Pinkerton’s Ma intanto finor and then cutting 
from Stoita paura, L’amor non uccide to via dall’ anima in pena, comes from the sound 
track of the film Tonight we Sing; it seems hardly worth serious criticism. Peters, 
who generally sings Zerlinau, Despina, etc., at the Metropolitan is hardly a Butterfly, 
and Peerce sings carelessly. Pinkerton’s Farewell, with the murmured asides from 
Sharpless, is a little better. Turandot: Non piangere Lit! & Nessun dorma! 
(Valente and Orchestra: di Veroli: DA2033). I cannot understand the vogue for 
Valente. He never sang in any major opera house and if [ am not mistaken his is 
purely a recording voice. This re-issue of the old plum-label coupling of Calaf’s 
arias on red-label, seems sheer extortion! The Cortis version (DA1075) is much to 
be preferred. 
French 

Faust: Qu’attendez-vous encore! & Mephistophélés’ Serenade (Pinza and Peerce) 
& Jewel Song (Peters) & Traviata: Sempre Libera (Peters 20th Century Fox 
Symphony: Newman: DB21577). Yes, all these on ONE ‘78.’ The same can be 
said of these as of the Butterfly disc reviewed above; Pinza is only a shadow of his 
old self (but still quite exciting), Peters is strained and tired; perhaps it’s as well that 
there is only one verse each of the Jewel Song and Sempre Libera. H.D.R. 


Book Reviews 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN : a Commentary on his works from a group of specialists. 
Edited by Donald Mitchell and Hans Keller. (Rockliff, 30s.) 

Writing a critical survey of a contemporary composer is a task so beset with pit- 
falls that we must credit its authors with unusual courage or rare foolhardiness . 
It is not the public reception alone, with the composer’s friends too eager to detect 
disparagement or his enemies to allege adulation. The inevitable incompleteness 
of the evidence makes hazardous both assessment of style and anticipation of future 
developments. How far wrong might a contemporary prophecy not have gone on 
Verdi or Rossini at the time of Aida and William Tell respectively and how misleading 
would an estimate of Wagner’s style have been which went no further than Lohengrin. 

The editors of this book have to some extent evaded the dangers by not under- 
taking a full-scale critical survey. Indeed one might have wished for more. There 
Is, for instance, no comprehensive discussion of the operas as a whole or of the quest 
for a librettist which is such a significant feature of all opera composers’ lives. What 
we do get, which is perhaps more useful, is a series of commentaries, much in the 
style of a Tovey programme-note, on the whole output of the composer. These 
have been written mostly by practising musicians, who in one capacity or another 
have been closely associated with the performance of the works concerned. They 
are straightforward, useful and often illuminating. They are flanked by two essays 
by the editors, prefaced by a short and penetrating biographical sketch and have, 
most usefully, a pendant in the form of discography, catalogue and bibliography. 

It would be idle to object that the critical essays are far from straightforward, so 
clear are the authors’ intentions that they should not be so. But whereas Mr. 
Mitchell uses a thesis, Britten’s Englishry, on which to hang discussion of genuine 
points of style, Mr. Keller loses himself—and us—in a morass of jargon. The 
Jargon is not musical terminology, it is a complicated language of modern aesthetic 
academicism, shot through with psychological terms and abstract concepts, which 
are the heritage of a language whose besetting temptation has been to mistake 
obscurity for profundity. Accepting Mr. Mitchell’s thesis of the English quality 
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of Mr. Britten’s music, it is possible to doubt whether its essence can be distilled by 
the alchemy of a retort so convoluted as Mr. Keller's. Edward Renton 


PAGES FROM A MUSICIAN’S LIFE by Fritz Busch (translated by Marjorie 
Strachey). (Hogarth Press, 18s.) 

This is the English version of Busch’s Aus dem Leben eines Musikers, wiich was 
published in Ziirich in 1949, in which he tells of his life from childhood to 1933 
And what fascinating reading this makes, giving as it does a first-hand account of 
the thorough musical training which the German musical student rec2ived in th: 
early years of this century, and of the young conductor's apprenticeship first at 
Riga and then at Aix-la-Chapelle. The chapters on Busch’s work as chief conductor 
at Stuttgart and at Dresden are of special interest to the opera-goer, the only 
criticism being that they are not long enough! Then comes the incredible and often 
terrible episodes with the Nazis which finally forced Busch to take a stand against 
them and leave Germany. What a tragedy that we will now never have Busch’s 
story of his association with Glyndebourne and the Metropolitan Opera. H.D.R. 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Gloriana (July 2) 

Each performance has deepened a conviction that G/oriana is a very fine 
work. As in every one of his compositions, Britten has not been content 
merely to repeat the things he has done successfully before, but has set 
himself a new task, moved a stride forward. He has written an historical 
opera (the only one of our time which comes to mind) that—like Boris 
Godunov—portrays a memorable character in memorable terms. Mor 
than this, he has written an English opera, one that incorporates—mor 
integrally than did Purcell’s—the elements of masque and madrigal which 
are part of our heritage. To wonder whether Gloriana is better than Peter 
Grimes or Billy Budd is pointless (who would care to say whether Figaro or 
Don Giovanni was the better work?). But it can be affirmed that it adds 
lustre to Britten’s name and to the reputation of English music; and—like 
Boris—it is surely a national work which must win international acclaim. 
Although one’s instinct is to ignore the first performance of the second cast, 
the Press was, after all, invited to attend and criticise it, and the public had 
to pay for their seats. So perhaps it is only fair to put it on record thal 
Constance Shacklock’s impersonation of Queen Elizabeth, on July 2, was 
plainly only a sketch of the part. She was much better in the last scene than 
one expected, and in later performances probably much better altogether. 
John Lanigan’s Essex is strongly sung, but he fails to convey the high breed- 
ing of the character: that Essex sees in himself the last of the great earl, 
who once ruled their sovereign, is an important element in the opera. Amol 
Matters has sharpened his study of Cecil; it is now very good. A. P. 
Covent Garden. Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg (July 3 and 6) 

It was sad to have a Meistersinger without Hans Hotter; but it was interest 
ing to hear Paul Schéffler, whose Sachs has been preferred at the Metro 
politan even to that of Hotter. Hotter, in the past, has had periods of vocal 
unreliability; but as Sachs he has always risen to the great moments, and 
always he has presented a character ineffably wise, ineffably noble, yt 
aaemosrably human—-So -far=as-one knows, there is no other Sachs to-da} 
(nor Wotan, nor Kurwenal—nor, I am told, Amfortas) who.can touch him 
His interpretation, his vocal colour-range, his bearing, are unforgettabk, 
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Sché filer as Sachs. 
Photo Hans Dietrich 


but then he is one of the great artists 
of our time. Paul Schoffler is a good 
Sachs, but his is a light interpretation 
of one of the richest operatic roles. 
Shrewd common sense, rather than 
philosophy, is what he preaches; he is 
genial, rather than deeply under- 
standing; and he does not move one 
very deeply. Vocally, he is quite 
dependable: the dryness has gone 
from his voice—but not altogether 
from his stage personality. At Covent 
Garden this season Kar! Kamann 
was his alternate (replacing Otto 
Edelmann, who was originally billed 
for the part). Kamann’s study of 
the part has matured since last we 
heard him. He aims, it seems, at recreating the historical personality: 
genial, bluff, emphatic. It is a careful, consistent, and likeable 
impersonation; and in sound it has become far less brusque. But both 
Schoffler and Kamann are among the Sachses who, at Und die Tinte noch nass, 
wipe ink across Beckmesser’s nose: a horribly uncharacteristic thing for 
Sachs to do, and a piece of business generaHy involving an awkward 
Stage movement. And one need only compare the exits of Hotter, Schéffler 
and Kamann at the end of Act 1 to see where greatness of understanding lies. 

Die Meistersinger was the climax of the Grand Coronation Season at 
Covent Garden, and the direction had done their best to assemble a first- 
rate cast. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf was engaged as Eva. At the first per- 
formance she was a little too effusive, too *Viennese’—sometimes too busily 
pouting to sing beautifully. At the second performance she was quieter, 
and gave an exceedingly fine account of the part. Although an Eva like 
Elisabeth Griimmer may occasionally be more affecting, because less patently 
proficient, Schwarzkopf has a vocal radiance (at Euch oder keinen, at O Sachs, 
mein Freund, above all in the Quintet) which makes her the Eva one would 
soonest hear. 

Walther, Hans Hopf, was, alas, the strutting, stupid, off-pitch, tight-voiced 
tenor that often we have to endure in the part. Wolfgang Windgassen sings 
it; and to judge by hearing him in his other Wagnerian roles, he is the Walther 
Covent Garden should aim at getting next time. There were two Davids: 
Murray Dickie, who is reliable and engaging, if rather piercing in vocal 
timbre; and Richard Holm, who has a wider range of tone-colour, and 
generally a more pleasing voice. Under Knappertsbusch, Holm’s recital of 
the modes is wonderfully beautiful, but Clemens Krauss took it all so fast 
that Holm could not sing all the notes. Also, he must beware of bouncing 
about more than his appearance justifies. Frederick. Dalberg snust forgive ~ 
us if, for one reason, we regref his accession to the Covent Garden company; 
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for now we hear less of Ludwig Weber. But Dalberg’s firm and convincing 
Pogner is the best of the parts he has done this season. Rhydderich Daviess 
Kothner is inadequate: the duplets, let alone the triplets, are not there, 
Perhaps, since it might seem extravagant to import a baritone, Bruce Boyce is 
the English singer who should be tried in the part. Constance Shacklock 
is over-fussy as Magdalena, and gets in the way terribly. She ought to go 
to Munich and learn from a nice, quiet, likeable, idiomatic Magdalena like 
Ira Malaniuk. 

Good Beckmessers are not hard to find. Some people like Karl Dénch 
above all others; but certainly Erich Kunz and Benno Kusche are both first- 
rate. My own preference is for Kusche: he can pip out G's and A’s more 
surely than Kunz; he makes some attempt to sing his serenade as if it werea 
nice song (as it indeed is in some ways) instead of guying it from the start. 
He clinches his phrases with an admirable elocution, sometimes in a snarl, 
sometimes with a snap like a mousetrap. The comic assumption is splen- 
didly rounded and consistent: but it is not mechanical, for his reactions to 
four different Sachses are subtly shaded. 

The Covent Garden sets of Die Meistersinger are nice serviceable ones; 
but the production needs redoing. Originally, it was Heinz Tietjen’s, but 
on this occasion it had been slightly revised—presumably by Friedrich 
Schramm, since he took a curtain call, though no credit was given on the 
programme. The fattest, least youthful chorus members seem to have been 
chosen as apprentices (and why were there so few of them?); the carryings-on 
of the crowd in Act III are still intolerable; the apprentices no longer danc 
in a ring in Act I; the chorus stands still as if in an oratorio at the end of 
Act II. On the other hand, it must be said that the choral tone in Ac 
III (praise to Douglas Robinson) was magnificent, a blaze of splendid sound. 

What of Clemens Krauss’s direction? He is so intelligent a musician thal 
nothing he does can be uninteresting. But to treat Die Meistersinger ina 
lucid, expository manner is to lose the warm glow of the work. It was 
unnaturally fast in places: David's recital of the modes, as has been said, was 
hurried along. The Prize Song needed nursing, but Krauss did not seem t0 
care—one could hardly blame him—whether Hopf made his effect with it 
or not. And then the passage starting Mein Freund, in holder Jugendzeil, 
was absurdly fast. 

There was much to criticise in this production; but all in all, they wer 
good performances: a beautiful Eva, an excellent Beckmesser, a very go0d 
Sachs and David, and a good Pogner—also a company that now knows the 
work very well. Walthers, after all, are hard to find. Rarely do the ideal 
cast and conductor come together: and this must have been at least as goo? 
a Meistersinger as, and in some respects a better one than, those which 
Munich or Vienna generally provide. A. P. 


Royal College of Music. Coffee and Cupid (Bach), Gétterdammerung (Act 

III, Scene 1), and Gianni Schicchi (July 15) 

This year’s performances by the Opera School of the Royal College wet 
the last to be produced by Clive Carey, who is due to retire after much e& 
cellent work there. It was unfortunate therefore that he had so little fist 
class vocal material at his disposal, that is if the Wednesday casts were aly 
thing to go by. 
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The Bach piece, which Frederick Austin had once produced with the 
B.N.O.C., made a charming curtain-raiser, and Kenneth McKellar as Hans 
displayed a light and attractive tenor voice, a nice florid style and a pleasing 
stage deportment. 

The Wagner extract was a mistake; the Rhinemaiden’s music is not exactly 
easy to sing and really needs three budding Hochdrammatische sopranos to do 
it justice. The Siegfried of Edward Byles was hardly adequate, and the 
production smacked unfortunately of the similar scene in the current revue 
at the London Hippodrome. 

The Schicchi as a production was first rate, though a little less self-con- 
sciousness On the stage would have made it even better. Vocally, it was not 
particularly distinguished, though Kenneth McKellar as Rinuccio was again 
stylish if rather small-scale. Mary Jones was a charming Lauretta, but her 
diction was not too good, and she spat out most of her final consonants. 
James Shuker was a musical Schicchi, but the voice is not a very large one. 

Richard Austin conducted the College’s First Orchestra, and the Bay- 
reuth-like pit of the Parry Theatre defeated its own ends in the Wagner, 
where the conductor had to wave his hands high in the air in an effort to be 
seen on the stage. H. D. R. 


Royal Academy of Music. The Marriage of Figaro (July 17) 

Unlike the College, the Academy chose one opera for its end-of-year pro- 
duction. While this has the obvious advantage from the teaching point of 
view, it does not enable so many of the establishment’s wares to be displayed 
before the public in one evening as does the presentation of excerpts from 
three different pieces. 

On the whole, this was a more rewarding evening vocally than the College's, 
and at least three most promising voices were disclosed: Evelyn Cuthill 
(Cherubino), Kristinn Hallsson (Bartolo) and Evan Thomas (the Count). 
This latter was the outstanding voice of the evening; his account of the Count’s 
third act aria was well up to professional standards and I have heard it sung 
less well in many opera houses. Mr. Thomas possesses a good sense of 
style and his diction is admirable. 

The rest of the cast were either self-conscious or inclined to be too genteel— 
the Susanna was more of a lady than the Countess! Myers Foggin con- 
ducted; he gave his singers all the help he could, and accompanied the 
recitatives most wittily. It was most gratifying to find the ‘recits’ sung at a 
student performance, for they always present difficulties to our native singers, 
and the earlier in their careers they learn to sing them in a natural manner, 
the better. H. D. R. 


Polytechnic Hall, Falmouth. Moses in Egypt (Rossini) (July 31) 

Rossini wrote Moses in Egypt in 1818, the year after Cenerentola, and sub- 
sequently revised the opera for Paris in 1827. It was the latter version that 
was used by the Falmouth Opera Singers for their revival—the first stage 
performance in Great Britain since 1850. There are several fine choruses, 
which bear a strong resemblance to those of Verdi’s Nabucco, but, although 
the Opera is well worth occasional revival (it would be ideal for Glyndebourne), 
it has not sufficient appeal! to hold its place in the repertory of any of our major 
opera-houses. To believe in the story, one has to believe in miracles, as 
three such wonders are worked during the course of the opera. Roger 
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Stalman made a most convincing Moses, and his prayer for light (with hap 
accompaniment) was beautifully sung. The Pharaoh of Kenwin Barton wa 
a perfect study of dignity and pride, most nobly sung, and special mention 
must be made of Muriel Peters, a thrilling dramatic soprano (Sinais) and 
David Galliver (Amenophis), a young tenor of promise, although at present 
he is inclined to force his voice when singing above mezzo-forte. The per. 
formance was most ably directed by Maisie Radford, who obtained some ex- 
cellent playing from her large orchestra. Desmond Gascoyne, 


Readers’ Letters 
Understanding Opera 

The recent issue of long-playing recordings of several of Wagner's operas, 
to which one may listen comfortably at home with a score, have made it 
clearer than ever before that if one does not follow every single word of 
Wagner's text, one is going to miss a great deal in the music. Realisation of 
this in the past may have led to pleas for better diction, or lent support to 
the crusades for opera in English, but has anyone ever seriously considered 
using a modern invention to this end which could be far more effective? | 
refer to electric sub-titles, as used in cinemas which show foreign films. 

These would presumably have to be on screens at either side of the stage— 
or half way up the proscenium arch at either side. In the case of operas 
sung in a foreign language a translation, as well as the words being sung, 
could be shown. 

The introduction of such a system would certainly be opposed by older 
opera-goers, doubtless on the grounds that the screens would be distracting 
and unsightly (which, unless great care were taken with their design, they 
might well be) and the whole idea a vulgar modernism. Nevertheless, it 
seems undeniable that inestimable benefit would follow for ninety per cent. 
of the audience in the case of Wagnerian and post-Wagnerian opera, and 
even for earlier works it might sometimes be helpful. 

May I therefore beg the hospitality of your columns to air this project, to 
hear the reactions of other opera-goers and to hope that it may be the means 
whereby at least experimental action may be taken? 

Cecil Gould, London, S.W.1. 
Jurinac and Moédl 

On page 477 in the August number of opERA you ask, apropos of Jurinac’s 
Componist in Ariadne, ‘Surely this part cannot have been so well done since 
Lotte Lehmann?’ But it has—by Martha Modl at Diisseldorf in 1948. 
Lt.-Col. Lambert, Sanderstead, Surrey. 

| Not having heard Médl in this part I cannot say; but knowing the two ladies 
vaices so well, I do not think I would subscribe to our correspondent’s point 0 
view.—Ed.] 

Elisabetta, Regina d'Inghilterra 

Concerning A. P.’s remarks about the radio performance of Elisabetta, 
Regina d’Inghilterra, might | point out that Elisabetta and Mathilde are both 
originally scored with the mezzo-clef, and from experience of the duet be 
tween the two women, I can say that Elisabetta is the lower of the two voices; 
the Radio Italiana performance was transposed. After all, Colbran was 4 
mezzo-soprano who sang mezzo, contralto and sometimes soprano roles. 
Vera Kinrade, Liverpool. 
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A Schubert Song Recital by 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPE 


and 


EDWIN FISCHER 


An die Musik; Im Frihling; Wehmuth; Ganymed; 
Das Lied im Grunen; Gretchen am Spinnrade; Nahe 
des Geliebten; Die Junge Nonne; An Sylvia; Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen; Nachtviolen; Der Musensohn. 


Schubert’s exquisite melodies and unfailing realisation of the 


emotion and meaning of words are beautifully rendered in this 


recording - - - + «+ + «~~ + 883€X1060 


COLUMBIA 


33; R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


CLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Opera Calendar 


Programmes Subject to Alteration 





Date 


August 31 
to 


September 5 


COVENT GARDEN 


Ballet 


CARL ROSA 
COMPANY 


ITALIAN COMPANY 


Davis Theatre, 


September Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham Croydon 
Mon. 7 Boheme Traviata 
Tues. 8 Barber of Seville Rigoletto 
Wed 9 (matinee) os 
Wed. 9 (evening) Butterfly Tosca 
Thur. 10 (matinee) Theatre Closed Traviata 
Thur. 10 (evening) Rigoletto Boheme 
Fri. 11 Carmen Tosca 
Sat 12 (matinee) Boheme Boheme 
Sat 12 (evening) Butterfly Rigoletto 
September Theatre Royal, New Theatre, 
Nottingham Cardiff 
Mon. 14 — Carmen Traviata 
Tues. 15 Arabella Bohéme Rigoletto 
Wed. 16 (evening) Die Liebe der Danae Cavalleria ; Tosca 
(1st perf. in England) Pagliacci 
Thur. 17 (matinee) = Traviata 
Thur. 17 : Capriccio Faust Bohéme 
(1st perf. in England) 
Fri. 18 Arabella Barber of Seville Rigoletto 
Sat. 19 (matinee) — Butterfly Boheme 
Sat 20 (evening) Die Liebe der Danae Trovatore Tosca 


September Embassy Theatre, Theatre Royal, 

Peterborough Birmingham 

Mon. 21 Arabella Cavalleria ; Traviata 
Pagliacci 

Tues. 22 P Capriccio Bohéme Rigoletto 

Wed. 23 (matinee) — Traviata 

Wed. 23 (evening) Die Liebe der Danae Barber of Seville Tosca 

Thur. 24 ... — Capriccio Carmen Boheme 

a. we. ees Die Liebe der Danae Rigoletto Rigoletto 

Sat. 26 (matinee) — Butterfly Bohéme 

Sat. 26 (evening) Arabella Trovatore Tosca 


Grand Theatre, 


September Embassy Theatre, 
Peterborough Leeds 
Mon. 28 ... Boheme Traviata 
Tues. 29 (matinee) Carmen Traviata 
Tues. 29 (evening) Rigoletto 
Wed. 30 (evening) Butterfly Tosca 
Theatre closed until 
October Oct. 19 
a Fa Cavalleria ; Bohéme 
Pagliacci 
Fri. _ wa Traviata Rigoletto 
Sat. 3 (matinee) Barber of Seville Bohéme 
Sat. 3 (evening) Faust Tosca 





RUDOLF STEINER HALL, London 
The Tinners of Cornwall (Inglis Gundry) (First perfs.) 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS 





September 30, October 1, 2, 3. 


September 2. The Rake’s Progress (Edinburgh Festival). Libretto, Boosey & Hawkes 
September 5. Idomeneo (Edinburgh Festival). No libretto available 

September 19. Die Liebe der Danae (Covent Garden). German libretto only available 
September 21. Arabella (Covent Garden). German libretto only available 

September 24. Capriccio (Covent Garden). German libretto only available 

September 27. Rheingold (Bayreuth Recording). German/English libretto available 
October 2. Rosenkavalier (Salzburg Recording). English libretto available, Boosey & Ha 
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Nlixa 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
OF COMPLETE OPERAS 


ZAIDE 
LA BELLE HELENE 
ORPHEE AUX ENFERS 
IDOMENEO 
DON GIOVANNI 
LES PECHEURS DE PERLES 
BASTIEN UND BASTIENNE 
LA CLEMENZA DI TITO 
COSI FAN TUTTE 
DIDO AND AENEAS 
LA FINTA GIARDINIERA 
IMPRESSARIO 
L°IVROGNE CORRIGE 
IL RE PASTORE 
ORFEO ED EURIDICE 


Many others soon to be available 


Full details of these Operas are included in the complete Nixa 
Catalogue listing 322 Long Playing Records 


NIXA RECORD CO. q 35 PORTLAND PLACE, 
LTD., er LONDON, W.1. 
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ist Release of the U.K. Catalogue of 


SUPRAPHON LP. RECORDS 


1 
334 r.p.m. 
10” (LPM) 27/3id. @ 12” (LPV) 36/53d. 
Here is news indeed for all serious music lovers! These outstanding Supraphon LP 
records—the first U.K. issue—are a revelation of authentic interpretation and 
faithful reproduction 











RECORD TITLE ORCHESTRA AR’ 
LPM 15/17 Slavonic Dances. Op. 46 and Op. 72. Czech Philharmonic Orch Vaclav 
(6 Sides) (Complete recording) 
LPM 24/26 Stabat Mater. Op. 58. D. Tikalova (Sopr.), - Vaclav 
M. Krasova (Contr.), B. Blachut (Tenor), 
K. Kalas ( Bass) 
LPM 13 Twilight. An Idyll, Op. 39 eS Karel | 
In the Tatras. Symphonic Poem, Op. 20 - Karel ; 
LPM 18 Symphony No. 5 in B flat major, Op. 55 » Konsté 
(2 Sides) 
as LPM 20 Nocturnes (2 Fetes) a Roger 
¢. El Amor Brujo (Love the Sorcerer) : Jean M 
LPM 31 Bolero Roger 
Seven Beauties. Portraits in Music Nyazi 
LPM 11/12 Symphony No. 3 in A minor, Op. 56 Dresden State Orch. Rudolf 
** Scottish.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Overture, Vienna State Opera Orch Herma 
Op. 21 
LPM 19 Les Preludes, Symphonic Poem Leipzig Gewandhaus Orch Franz | 
Fantasy on Hungarian Folk Songs Prague Radio Symphony Ont Karel § 
LPM 32 Serenade in E major, Op. 22 Prague Soloists Orch. Vaclav 
LPM 39/40 Slavonic Mass for Soli, Chorus, Organ and = Brno Radio Symphony Om Bretisla 
(3 Sides) Orchestra Heer = 
Sonata in E flat minor es osef P, 
LPM 59 Concerto for Oboe and Orchestra Antonil 
(2 Sides) Frantis 
LPV5 Serenade in E flat major, Op. 6 Czech Philharmonic Orch Vaclav 
(2 Sides) 
LPV 68 Till Eulenspiegel, Symphonic Poem, Op. 28 . ae I 
Symphonic Poem, Op. 33. About the i arel S 
Eternal Longing 
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ARTIST or CONDUCTOR 


COMPOSER 





Vaclav Talich 


Vaclav Talich and Czech Singers Chorus 


Karel Sejna 
Karel Ancerl 


Konstantin Ivanov 
Roger Desormiere 
Jean Meylan 


Roger Desormiere 
Nyazi 


Rudolf Kempe 


Hermann Scherchen 


Franz Konwitschny 


Karel Sejna (Conductor), Istvan Antal (Pian 


Vaclav Talich 


Bretislav Bakala (Conductor) 
Frantisek Michalek (Organ) 
Josef Palenicek ( Piano) 


Antonin Devaty (Conductor) 
Frantisek Hantak (Oboe) 


Vaclav Talich 


Franz Konwitschny 
Karel Sejna 


Antonin Dvorak 


Antonin Dvorak 


Zolenak Fibich 
V. Novak 


Alexander Glazunovy 


Claude Debussy 
M. de Falla 


Maurice Ravei 
Kara Karajev 


F. Mendelssohn—Bartholdy 


Franz Liszt 

Antonin Dvorak 

Leos Janacek 

Frantisek Krommer-Kramar 
Josef Suk 


Richard Strauss 
Vitezslav Novak 





If any difficulty in obtaining, 


write 


the name of vour nearest stockist. 


Trade enquiries to the Main Distributors : 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD. 
9 ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Temple Bar 1081 /2 
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MARIA LINKER 


Late Berlin State Opera 





Voice Production aad Full Training for 
GRAND OPERA, CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS 


Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Garden 





Write : MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, Wl 











EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


OPERA in MINIATURE 


CENTRAL HALL, TOLLCROSS 
MOZART, OFFENBACH, PURCELL, PERGOLESI, 


Central Hall, Tolleross. Fountainbridge 4891. 
AND AT 
Edinburgh : Rar Mactnrosn, 39 George Street, Edinburgh 2. 
(Edinburgh 32138). 

















Tie Cnera ha al FULL DRAMATIC 
: ee Me TRAINING FOR THE 
i ag OPERA STAGE 
JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD ——————— 

ese . Gesture: Mime: Speech 

Staff ia 
Vilem Tausky : Marie Fedro Music and Acting Ensemble 

Basil Coleman Archie Harradine Study of Réles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 








RESTAURANT ALBERT 
ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS : DINNERS ° SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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He said “‘ The ‘Reporter’ really reports’’. 
The superb quality and high-fidelity of the 
Grundig’s performance enables singers to 
hear themselves exactly as others do for the 
first time and to achieve a new high level in 
their art. 


TWO-SPEED PERFORMANCE 

The 1,200 feet of tape gives you ONE HOUR 
of high-fidelity music recording and play-back 
or TWO HOURS of perfect speech recording 
and play-back! High speed rewind mechanism 
enables you to reproduce from (or record on 
any part of the tape in a few seconds. Each new 
recording automatically erases the previous one 
—or recordings can be kept indefinitely. Push- 
button control; magic eye tuning; condenser 
microphone; 10-in. high flux loudspeaker ; bass 
treble tone control. Sound frequency range: 
Music — §9- 10,000 c's. Speech — 50-6,000 c's. 
ANOTHER TESTIMONY! 

Prof. J. Pauer, Professor of Pianoforte at the 
Royal Academy of Music writes: “I would like 
to record my enthusiastic appreciation of your 
‘Reporter’ Tape Recorder... It is being used 
for musical and cultural purposes at the Royal 
Academy of Music and is making a very valuable 
contribution to my work. Its extraordinary 
clarity and the very sensitive qualities of the 
microphone are quite a revelation...” 








i And here is the 
Grundig “Reporter” 7ooL. 
Compact, portable and 
Supreme in its performance. 

tice: 80 gns. including 
unique condenser micro- 
Phone. H.P. Terms available. 
®eeeeeeeseeee 


Price 95 gns. 
H.P. Terms available 








TWO SPEED 
TAPE RECORDER 


GRUNDIG - THE FINEST 
TAPE RECORDERS IN THE WORLD 


Most Radio and Photographic Dealers stock Grundig. Ask for a demonstration today or write for illus- 
trated Folder to GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd., Dept. O.P, Kidbrooke Park Rd, London, S.E.3 
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CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITE 


in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


present 


CARL ROSA OPER 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 


Autumn Tour 1953 





September 7th for 2 weeks Theatre Royal, NOTTING 
September 21st for 2 weeks Embassy Theatre, PETERBORO 


October 5th for 2 weeks Lyceum Theatre, SHEFFIE 


October 19th for 2 weeks Grand Theatre, BLACKPQ 
November 2nd for 2 weeks Opera House, BEL 

November 16th for 1 week Garrick Theatre, SOUTHPC 
November 23rd for 1 week Alhambra Theatre, BRADFO 
November 30th for 2 weeks Theatre Royal, BIRMINGH 


CARMEN THE TALESOFHOFFMAN FAU 


(Original version) (Original version) 


LA BOHEME MADAM BUTTERFL 
ILTROVATORE RIGOLETTO LATRAVIA 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


(Original version) 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA | PAGLIAG 
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